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THE STORY OP NOAH. 



1ARI0US Borta of "ark" are spoken of in Scrip- 
ture. Thus the boat in which the infant Moses 
was placed amongst the reeds on the bank of 
the river Nile — and which was moat probably made 
of the stalks of the papyrus plant, plaited together, aud 
then covered with pitch, so as to render it watertight 
— is called an "ark." The same name is given to the 
box or chest which was placed in the Most Holy Place 
of the Tabernacle or Temple, upon which stood the 
cherubims, and within which the tables of the law and 
several other remarkable things were preserved. As 
to the exact shape of Noafs " ark " we really know very 
little. Some persons have thought it was simply a 
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16 Noah. 

floods from the eartL A wind was therefore caused to 
pass over the earth, and under its strong influence the 
tempests were stilled, the heavens were cleared, and the 
flood began to abate. Little by little the waters fell back, 
and in the seventeenth day of the seventh month the ark 
touched the solid ground again, and rested on one of the 
mountains of Ararat. Whether these mountains were the 
same as those which now go by the name of Ararat is 
very doubtful. If they were, then the place where the ark 
rested was somewhere upon the high table-land of Armenia, 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea* 

It was not possible, however, at once to leave the ark, 
which probably only at first grazed the ground with its 
bottom, and was surrounded for a long while on all sides 
with slowly-decreasing waters. Not until the first day 
of the tenth month, or — if we take a month as thirty 
days — seventy-four days later, were even the tops of the 
mountains seen, and Noah waited forty days more before 
he ventured to send anything out of the ark. Then, we 
read, he sent forth a raven — a bird which has been always 
supposed by its flight and by its croak to foretell changes 
of weather — and the bird returned to him no more. No 
doubt the raven, being a bird which feeds on flesh and 
carrion, found food and a perching-place upon some of the 
floating corpses of men or animals, and so felt no nee J to 
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return* But not so with the creature which, seven days 
later, was sent forth. Then it was not a raven, but a » 
dove which Noah sent out ; but she " found no rest for the 
sole of her foot, and she returned unto him into the ark." 
— Gen. viii. 9. And Noah " stayed yet other seven days ; 
and again he sent forth the dove out of the ark ; and the 
dove came in to him in the evening ; and lo I in her 
mouth was an olive-leaf pluckt oflf." — Gen. viii. 10, 11. 
So Noah knew that the waters were abated from off 
the earth, and that God was once more at peace with 
the world which He had made. 

But the peace which was now to exist had to be 
solemnly confirmed. This was accomplished on the part 
of Noah by a solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving and praise, 
accompanied by the offering of some of those animals 
which had been preserved in the ark. Around the altar 
thus furnished, Noah and his family — now the sole inha- 
bitants of the world — thankfully assembled in an act of 
worship, consummated by the shedding of blood. God 
accepted this sacrifice, and declared His holy wiU to 
be that the earth should never again be visited by a 
flood. He promised also that, so long as the earth 
remained^ the seasons should always follow in regular suc- 
cession, and the fruits of the earth be duly gathered. 
Moreover, God was mercifully pleased to constitute the 
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rambow as an eternal pledge of this new promise. No 

■ doubt the rainbow had always existed, at least ever since 

there had been raindrops and the light of the sun falling 

on them, by which the beautiful appearance to which we 



give this name is produced. But now God gave it a 
particular meaning, and henceforward, whenever we see 
the rainbow shining in the midst of the storm, we may 
feel encouraged by .the thought that a destruction like 
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the deluge will never be permitted to visit our world 
again. 

Promises were not the only words of God on this 
occasion. To His promises God added a comniandment 
against murder, and a permission to eat flesh, from which 
some have supposed that before the time of Noah men 
had used vegetable food only. Then Noah and his children 
seem to have been dismissed to the great task which was 
before them, the replenishing and cultivation of the earth. 
Large resources were at their disposal, for not only had 
they immense stores within the ark, but, when the waters 
had subsided, many of the possessions of the former inha- 
bitants might be recovered and used. And that their 
resources soon multiplied, we can almost infer from the 
circumstance that the brothers soon separated. Shem went 
eastward, and became the progenitor of the Asiatic nations ; 
Japhet travelled to the west, and founded the nations of 
Europe ; Ham seems to have been exiled to Africa and 
the south. 

It would be well if we might end the story of Noah 
here. But it is melancholy to have to relate that in his 
after life — for Noah lived for many years after his exit 
from the ark — even this good man fell into sin. "He 
planted a vineyard, and he drank of the wine and was 
drunken." — Gen. ix. 20, 21. We do not care to Unger on 
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the Btory. We would rather point to the beautiful lessons 
which the ark teaches us about the eternal uniou between 
the justice and the mercy of God. God is a judge, and 
will punish sin and sinners. But He is merciful, and has 
provided a way of escape for those who will obey Him 
— even the Lord Jesua Christ, His only Son ; and all who 
take refuge in this ark shall be safe for ever. 
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^N the East people still call Abraham, as the 
Scriptures call him, by the beautiful name of 
" the Friend ;" meaning by this that he, above 
all men, was the friend of God. Now a friend is not 
merely one who says he loves us, but one who ia willing 
to do and suffer many things for our sakes, and who, 
above all, is ready to believe in and trust to what 
we say. It was because Abraham behaved thus trust- 
fully towards God, that therefore he got this ezcellent 
name of " the friend of God," When he was a boy he 
lived in Mesopotamia, amongst a people who worshipped 
idoU. His father's name was Terah, and he had two 
brothers, one Darned Haran and the other Kahor. He 
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had also a wife, whose name was Sarai — afterwards 
changed to Sarah — and a nephew named Lot. And though 
we call him Abraham, yet at this time of his life his 
name was Abram, and it was not until afterwards that 
God gave him the longer name of Abraham. There was 
a reason for the. change. "Abram" means "father of 
elevation," that is, "a noble person;" but ** Abraham" 
means "father of a multitude," and the change of name 
therefore indicated, as we shall see, an enlargement of 
Abraham's blessings. 

It was while Terah and his family were living in 
Mesopotamia that the revelation of God's will concerning 
him was first made to Abraham, by the commandment that 
he should leave his native land, and go into a country 
which God should show him. This commandment he at 
once obeyed, and with his father, his wife, and Lot, left 
Mesopotamia with the iDtention of journeying into Canaan. 
On the way, however, they remained for some time in 
Haran, which is a city to the north of Palestine. Here 
Terah died. Then God seems to have again spoken to 
Abraham, and added to the commandment a promise that 
he should become the father of a great nation, and that 
in him all the families of the earth should be blessed. 

It was his ready and immediate belief in this promise 
which has caused Abraham to be regarded as an eminent 
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example of faith. He had at this time no children, and 
was an old man ; he was moreover a wanderer and an 
exile from his own land ; yet he at once accepted God's 
promise, and acted on it. Leaving Haran, he went out 
once more, and having entered into the land of Palestine 
(then called Canaan), wandered about in it, with the excep- 
tion of a very short period, during all the rest of his life. 
The words of the Bible are very striking about all this. 
" Abraham believed in the Lord, and He counted it to him 
for righteousness." — Gen. xv. 6. And St. Paul writes, in 
application of this, in the epistle to the Romans, "Now 
it was not written for his sake alone that righteousness 
was imputed to him, but for us also, to whom it shall 
be imputed, if we believe in Him who raised up Jesus 
our Lord from the dead." — Rom. iv. 23, 24. We 
Christians, therefore, have a commandment and a promise. 
The commandment is, that we should believe in Jesus 
Christ ; the promise is, that if we believe we shall have 
life everlasting. And thus the faith of Abraham may 
be a pattern and an encouragement for the faith of all. 

We cannot follow all the incidents in Abraham's life, 
but will take up some of the most striking. One of 
these is the history of his connection with Lot, and of 
what befell Lot himsel£ Although they seem to have 
been uncle and nephew, yet the two men were probably 
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not very different in point of age, and they were both 
rich men, with large possessions of flocks and herds, as 
well as of other things. But cattle of course require a 
large extent of country to range over, and Abraham and 
Lot soon found that they could not live longer together, 
and find room for their extensive flocks. They agreed 
accordingly to separate, and Abraham, with the generosity 
which characterised him, invited Lot to make his choice 
of the country which he would wish to inhabit. ** If 
thou wilt take the left hand," he said, "then- I will go 
to the right; and if thou depart to the right hand, then 
I will go to the left.'' — Gen. xiii. 9. 

Lot appears to have been a man not altogether destitute 
of religion, but beset by the sin of covetousness ; and 
when covetousness gets into a man's heart, it soon turns 
it the wrong way. There was in the neighbourhood of 
the place where Lot had been invited to make his choice 
a broad and fertile valley, watered by the river Jordan, 
which in those dajrs did not run into what is now called 
the Dead Sea, but probably went onwards until it fell 
into the Red Sea. Thus what is now a great salt lake 
was then a rich and luxuriant plain. This beautiful and 
fertile plain, however, was in the possession of a most 
ungodly set of people. There seem to have been five 
cities in it, the chief of which were Sodom and Gomorrah, 
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and the whole of these five cities were inhabited by a 
population steeped in every sort of wickedness. "They 
were sinners before the Lord exceedingly." — Gen. xiii. 13. 

When Lot looked out upon this rich plain, he could 
not resist the temptation of desiring to live there. He 
forgot the wickedness of the people amongst whom he 
would have to live, and thought only of the comforts 
and luxuries of the wicked city, and the abundant pastures 
which he could find for his flocks and herds. And so, 
forgetting that it is the blessing of God which alone can 
make truly rich, he chose to go and live in Sodom. 

Abraham on his part returned to the rugged hills and 
valleys of Canaan, and at first went and lived at a place 
called Mamre, at no very great distance from the valley of 
the Jordan, where Lot had gone, but still completely away 
from it. And as he was sitting there, not long after Lot's 
departure, beneath the shade of a terebinth-tree, he saw 
three strangers coming along towards him. These three 
were angels, but Abraham naturally regarded them as 
simple travellers. With all the hospitality and kindly 
feeling which characterised him, he ran out at once to 
meet them, invited them into his tent, and asked them to 
wash their feet and eat a morsel of bread before they 
proceeded on their journey. 

This readiness to show hospitality is a very pleasing 
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feature ia the character of Abraham, and is afterwards 
referred to in the New Testament, where we are com- 
manded to "use hospitality without grudging" (I Pet. iv. 
9.), and are reminded — no doubt referring to the visit of 



the three angels to Abraham — that " some have thereby 
entertained angels unawarea" — Heb. xiii, 2. To be kind 
to strangers, to entertain them, and bring them on their 
way, is a duty which never should be forgotten or neglected. 
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Abraham, then, entertained three angels unawares, nor 
did he attempt to entertain them sparingly. We are told 
about the entertainment which he provided, and the 
description of it, when compared with the manners of the 
country and the climate, shows that it was no stinted 
repast It consisted of the flesh of a young calf, just 
fetched out of the herd — ^for in that hot climate meat can 
only be eaten when perfectly fresh — with butter, milk, 
and firesh cakes, made of fine meal, and baked like pan- 
cakes on the hearth. Meanwhile, half-concealed by an 
open door, Sarah, Abraham's wife, watched the entertain- 
ment, and listened to the conversation with a smile upon 
her countenance. 

But why a smile ? It was because the angelic guests, 
pleased with Abraham's courtesy and generosity, had 
delivered the message with which God had charged them. 
This message was one of great importance, not only to 
Abraham and Sarah, but to the whole world. It con- 
cerned the fulfilment of the promise which had been given 
to Abraham in Haran, and to which we have already 
referred ; namely, that he should be the father of a great 
nation, and that in his seed all the families of the earth 
should be blessed. How this might be it was diflScult to 
say, for both Abraham and his wife Sarah were now old 
people, and no child had yet been bom to them. There 
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was, indeed, a son of Abraham's living — and about him we 
shall have something to say hereafter — ^but as his mother 
was not Sarah, but a slave-girl named Hagar,. he could 
not therefore be counted as the one in whom the promise 
was to be fulfilled. No wonder that, although Abraham 
felt confident that God would keep His promise, Sarah 
herself began to think it very unlikely. Unbelief, in 
short, began to creep into her heart, and when unbelief 
once gets in, it is exceedingly difficult to drive it out. 

Thus, then, it came about that, when the three angels 
began to let Abraham know that they were messengers 
from God, and that the time would soon come when the 
promise should begin to be fulfilled by Sarah's having 
a son, Sarah — ^who heard them thus discoursing, as she 
stood behind the door — laughed to herself at the idea. 
But notwithstanding her laughter, the angels declared 
again and again that it should be so, and so took their 
departure, and went upon their way towards Sodom, 
where, as we remember, Lot was living. 

Abraham may have wondered why his visitors, of 
whose real character he seems now to have become aware, 
should wish to visit so vile a place. If so, he was not 
long left in doubt, for after the angels had proceeded some 
little distance with Abraham as their companion, two of 
them went forward, and then Abraham found that the 
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third angel was no ordinary angel, but the Divine Being 
Himself, manifested in human form, as afterwards was the 
case with our Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, both 
God and man. In the conversation which then followed, 
God declared it to be His purpose to punish Sodom and 
Gomorrah and the other wicked cities by complete 
destruction, while Abraham, remembering that his nephew 
Lot was there, was intent on saving them for his sake. 
He therefore earnestly prayed that God would spare Sodom 
if He found there fifty righteous men ; next, if there 
were forty-five ; and then, if there were forty, or thirty, 
or twenty, or even ten. In all this God heard him, and, 
for all we know, might have granted his request had 
he pressed his prayer further. But many have supposed 
that as Lot had a wife, as well as married and unmarried 
daughters, and perhaps sons and grandchildren, in the 
wicked city for which Abraham pleaded, he did not dare 
to reduce his prayer to so small a number as to seem to 
exclude from the number of the righteous his own relations. 
Meanwhile, the two angels went onwards to Sodom, 
and arrived there just at nightfall. They were about to 
sleep in th^ open air ; but Lot, perceiving their friendless 
case, and being of the same hospitable character as his 
uncle, invited them into his house, and gave them food 
and shelter. The wicked citizens of Sodom, however, had 
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observed them also, and^ whea a short time had elapsed, 
clamoured at the door, and demanded that Lot should 
deliver over the strangers whom he had received, in order 
that they might plunder and maltreat them. . Lot steadily 
refused. Then, as the tumult grew louder and more 
violent, and it became evident that the crowd would break 
into the house and pillage it, the angels came forward, 
ajid, putting forth their supernatural power, smote the 
men with blindness. 

This of course at once stopped the endeavours of the 
wicked Sodomites to lay hold on the angelic strangers. 
But the blindness with which they were thus visited was 
but a slight thing compared with the fearful punishment 
which was soon to overtake the whole city, and which the 
angels now announced to Lot "Go to thy sons-in-law, 
^nd to thy children, and bring them out of this wicked 
place," said they ; " for we will destroy this place, because 
the cry of them is waxen great before the face of the 
Lord ; and the Lord hath sent us to destroy it." — Gen. 
xix. 12, 13. 

Lot went at once. No doubt he used all his eloquence 
in entreating his sons-in-law and his daughters to come 
with him from the city. But, like the people in the time 
of the^ ark, and like the careless sinner^ of our own times, 
the sons-in-law of Lot laughed at his predictions and his 
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terror. Possibly they thought him mad,- as some now-a- 
days think the ministers of Christ mad. And Lot would 
then feel, with surpassing bitterness, that much of this, 
was his own fault and folly. Why had he come into this 
doomed city ? Why should he have married his children 
to the wicked inhabitants of Sodom ? Such may well 
have been his thoughts, as they have often been the 
thoughts of those who have strayed away into the com- 
pany of wicked persons, and into circumstances of great 
temptation, in the hope of increasing their worldly gains, 
and who in the end have found only ruin and remorse. 

But there was no time for lengthened entreaty. The 
angels laid hold upon him, and pressed him to depart 
Carrying whatever they could with them, Lot, with his 
wife and his two unmarried daughters — the only members 
of his family who could be persuaded to accompany him — 
passed hurriedly from the gates of Sodom, traversed the 
plain all night, and as the morning dawned found them- 
selves upon the slopes of the mountains, near a little city 
called Zoar, which was spared from destruction at the 
intercession of Lot. 

Not all the little party, however, were ultimately pre^ 
served, one of them — the wife of Lot— th6iigh she Was 
permitted to leave Sodom, yet fell a victim to the destruc- 
tion which befell it She looked back^ we are told, and 
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" became a pillar of salt ; " by which is probably meant 
that the edge of the storm of sulphurous ashes which was 
then tailing upon the doomed city overtook and so over- 
whelmed her that she was unable to escape, and, being 



completely covered with the falling storm, her body became 
a mound of "salt." Her fate has often pointed a moral 
for those who are half-hearted in the forsaking of iniquity. 
" Remember Lot's wife," said our Saviour Himself, warning 
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sinners to flee from the wrath to come. Immediate, com- 
plete, and decided flight from the ways of sin is what God 
demands of us. To-day is an accepted time, but who 
knows what to-morrow may be ? 

No sooner had Lot entered into Zoar, than the wrath 
of God burst forth upon Sodom, and upon the other 
cities of the plain. Fire fell from heaven, brimstone 
and lava were vomited forth from the earth, and in all 
the horrors of what may be regarded as a volcanic erup- 
tion the doomed cities disappeared for ever from view. 
The course of the Jordan was probably then stopped by 
the upheaval of the ground, and the waters, prevented from 
finding their way, as before, to the Kcd Sea, filled up the 
valley, and formed what is now called the Dead Sea, or 
the Sea of the Plain. Deep down in the bosom of the 
hills lies this sea still — a sea of bitter waters, in which no 
fish can live, and on the shores of which sulphurous and 
pitchy springs are still to be found — a sea testifying for 
ever of the judgments of God, and of His anger against 
unrepenting sinners. 

For Abraham's sake God had sent Lot out of the 
midst of the overthrow, and in the midst of wrath 
remembered mercy. The promise, also, which had been 
once more made to him by the angels who visited Sodom 
was now quickly to be fulfilled. Sarah bore a son, 
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and Abraham called him Isaac, that is, "sporting" 
or "delight" We can well imagine what delight his 
birth caused to his father, now an hundred years 
old, and how he and Sarah would rejoice. But not every- 
one rejoiced. Ishmael, the child of Hagar the slave- 
girl, mocked and jeered at the aged mother, and at this 
Sarah became so exceedingly angry, as to demand of 
Abraham that both the lad and his mother should be 
altogether expelled from the household. 

We can well understand that Abraham would not 
regard such a proposal as this with favour. Ishmael, 
though the child of a bond-woman, was yet his own son, 
and he felt that to act thus to his own child was a 
grievous thing. But as he meditated on the matter, 
special direction was vouchsafed to him from God, and, 
encouraged by a Divine assurance that the boy would come 
to ' no harm, Abraham determined to send both him and 
Hagar away. Rising early in the morning, he gave the 
mother food and a bottle of water, and then dismissed her 
into the wilderness. Without doubt, had not Abraham 
received special directions from God, this would have been 
a cruel and unfeeling thing, but we are bound to remember 
that he did it under Divine direction, and in dependence 
upon Divine help. 

Appearances at first were very much against a happy 
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result. Hagar, with her boy, wandered onwards into the 
bleak desert, her stock of provisions becoming gradually 
exhausted, and the water in the bottle spent. In that hot 
country water is even more indispensable than food. But 



no more was to be had. They looked on all sides, but 
neither spring nor stream appeared. The strength of the 
child was soon utterly exhausted ; he fell, and was, as it 
were, ready to die. " I cannot see him die," said the 
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wretched mother, as she laid the child beneath a shrub,^ 
and went and sat some little distance off, awaiting his 
death, perhaps soon to be followed by her own. But God 
had promised deliverance, and now He fulfilled the promise. 
An angel touched Hagar on the shoulder, and pointed her 
to a spring which -she had not observed. She ran to it, 
filled her gourd or bottle, and gave the child to drink. 
He revived, and they went on their way. Soon they 
found new friends and a home, and Ishmael grew up to be 
a mighty man, the father of the great nation of the Arabs, 
who still inhabit the deserts where their forefather so 
nearly met his end. — Gen. xxi. 14-21. 

Abraham had still some sorrows to undergo and some 
trials of his faith to pass through. The son of Sarah, 
his dearly beloved Isaac, was now growing up a goodly 
youth — the centre of the affections of his father and 
mother, and the hope of future generations. On a sudden, 
God demanded the sacrifice of this very son. "Take now 
thy son, thine only son Isaac " — such was the Divine com- 
mand — " and get thee into the land of Moriah ; and 
offer him there for a burnt-offering upon one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of." — Gen. xxiL 2. 

However heavy the fathers heart may have been when 
he received this direction, he did not for one moment think 

• 

of disobedience. Still he showed himself "faithful," and 
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trusted in his God. Rising eaxly on the very next 
morning, he saddled an ass, loaded it with wood for the 
bnrnt-oflfering, and set off with two servants and his son 
in the direction of the land of Moriah, which was in all 
probability in the neighbourhood of what was afterwards 
Jerusalem. On the third day they came in sight of the 
appointed place, and then, leaving the servants and the 
ass behind, Abraham went forward with his son, on whom 
he had laid the wood, while he himself carried fire and 
the sacrificial knife. How striking a type of our Lord 
Jesus Christ does Isaac thus appear, going forth and 
carrying, as it were, his cross ! 

But now Isaac began to enquire the meaning of the 
journey. "Behold the fire and the wood," he said to his 
father, "but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering?" 
" God will provide Himself a lamb," replied the father. 
And soon it became clear who the lamb would be. Arrived 
at the place at last, Abraham told his son that he himself 
was to be the victim. 

No doubt Isaac might have made some resistance, but 
he seems to have offered none. Having permitted himself 
to be bound, he was laid on the altar and the wood, and 
prepared to meet his end at the hand of his own father. 
The father took the knife, and stretched forth his hand to 
kilL But this was enough. The angel of God called from 
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heaven, aud etAjed his hand. He looked round and saw a 
ram with its horns caught in a thicket Having released 
his son, he took the ram and offered it in Isaac's stead. 
Once more he had testified his faithfulness and obedience, 



and once more Gfod had delivered him out of distress. 
Now, in remembrance of the wonderful deliverance, he 
called the place " Jehovah-jireh," that is, the Lord will 
provide ; and again God renewed His promise and His 
covenant with him. " Because thou hast done this thing," 
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said God, "and hast not withheld thy son, thine only 
son : in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying 
I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and 
as the sand which is upon the sea-shore ; and thy seed 
shall possess the gate of his enemies ; and in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ; because thou 
hast obeyed my voice." — Gen. xxii. 16, 17. How great 
are the blessings which follow obedience ! 

We delight in observing that, after this last and severe 
trial of his faith, Abraham was not required by God to 
undergo any further terrible temptations. His son now 
grew up and became an eminently devout and religious 
man, a worthy descendant of so excellent a father. Then 
Sarah, his mother, died, and shortly afterwards Abraham 
determined that the time was come for Isaac to be married. 
But, knowing the sad consequences which often follow from 
ungodly marriages, and surrounded as they were by the 
heathen inhabitants of the land of Canaan, he determined 
further that his son's wife should be sent for from Mesopo- 
tamia, the place from which he had himself originally come 
out. Here the family of Nahor, one of Abraham's brothers, 
was still to be found. Nahor himself was dead, but 
Bethuel, his son, had two children, Laban and Eebekah,. 
and Abraham seems to have known this, and to have 
thought that Bebekah would make a suitable wife for his 
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son Isaac. Now he had as steward over his household — 
for we must remember that Abraham was a rich man, 
and God had blessed him with many possessions - a 
faithful and devoted servant, named Eliezer. Good masters 
make good servants, it is said, and Eliezer — who was bom 
at Damascus, and therefore called Eliezer of Damascus — 
was good and true as his master was. To him. Abraham 
thought it desirable to commit the task of obtaining a 
wife for Isaac from Haran. Having therefore called him, 
and made him swear to use fidelity and prudence, he dis- 
missed him upon his errand, with ten camels and a 
numerous company and many valuable presents. 

Away went Eliezer from the south of Palestine to the 
north, most probably following the stream of Jordan, then 
across the mountains of Lebanon, and at last arriving in 
the beautiful and fertile country of Haran. It was evening 
when he got to the city where Nahors family lived — and 
at evening, in that country, the women go out to the 
weUs and fetch water for watering the cattle and other 
purposes. By the well outside the city, therefore, Eliezer 
stopped, and, having blessed God for the safety of his 
journey, prayed that He would now send out such a damsel 
to the well as might be a suitable wife for his master s 
son. " I will ask her to give me to drink," he said, 
" and if she will do so, and give my camels drink also, 
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then may God grant that this maiden ehall be the one I 
aeek." — Gen. xxiv, 14, 

Eliezer had not loi^ to wait. Many women, no doubt, 
were coming out to the well at eventide, and one of the 



firat to come was Rebekah. With the most graceful readi- 
nees she answered the steward's request " Drink, my 
lord," she said, " and I will give thy camels drink also." 
We have already heard that Eliezer brought presents 
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with him. From these he chose a costly eairing and two 
bracelets of gold, and when Rebekah had finished watering 
the camels, and supplying the wants of Eliezer and his 
men, he took these jewels out of the casket and gave them 
to her. Then he asked her who she was, and when he 
found that she was Rebekah, the relative of his master, 
we can well understand how he would break out once 
more into thanksgiving to Almighty God for having led 
him to the very place to which, above all others, he 
desired to come. '* Blessed be the Lord God of my master 
Abraham," he said; "I being in the way, the Lord led 
me to the house of my masters brethren." 

The scene we have been describing took place near to 
the city of Nahor. Here dwelt, as we have said, Bethuel, 
Rebekah's father, and Laban her brother, and to them 
at once she went, to tell the wonderful news of the 
arrival of their relation's steward. At once they came 
out, pressed Eliezer to come into their house, entertained 
him and his company courteously, and held much interesting 
conversation as to his journey. Then he unfolded the 
purpose of his journey, and having related the singular 
train of circumstances by which his thoughts were led to 
Rebekah, demanded her in marriage for his master's son. 

After some little hesitation, and after receiving the 
consent of Rebekah herself, Bethuel and Laban consented. 
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But a few days later, and Bebekah with her maidens 
departed with Eliezer on the homeward journey. But a 
few days more, and she had become Isaac's wife. "He 
brought her," we are told, "into his mother Sarah's tent, 
and she became his wife ; and he was comforted after his 
mother's death." — Gen. xxiv. 67. 

After this, Abraham lived still for some years, and at 
length died at the advanced age of one hundred and 
seventy-five. Then they buried him by the side of his 
wife Sarah in a plot of ground which he himself had 
bought as a burial-place at Hebron, in the south of Pales- 
tine. Isaac and Ishmael were both at his funeral, and the 
place of his grave is pointed out even to the present day. 
A mosque, or Mahommedan place of worship, is now built 
over the supposed spot, and it is not at all unlikely that 
in the cave beneath the mortal remains of this great man 
still repose. But whether his dust is there or not, his soul 
is with his God in peace and safety, and his life remains 
to us as a pattern of unshaken faith, of loyal obedience, 
and of readiness to do all that God might command, no 
matter at what cost of personal sacrifice. 
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E know but very little of the history of Isaac after 
his marriage with Eebekah. He seems to have 
been a quiet, pensive character, and to have 
been much led by the influence of his wife Rebekah. 
She, unfortunately, did not act altogether as might have 
been hoped from her conduct in early days. She 
had only two sons, Esau and Jacob, who were twins. 
Esau, however, was regarded as the elder of the two, 
and a bitter feeling soon sprang up between him and 
Jacob. There were many causes of dispute between 
them. One, no doubt, was that Rebekah was much 
more attached to Jacob than she was to Esau, and 
this Esau resented exceedingly. Another was a 
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difference of character, Esau being a rough, strong, hearty 
sort of man, fond of hunting and warlike amusements, 
and Jacob being of a more quiet nature, and to a certain 
degree deceitful and treacherous. But the principal matter 
in dispute was the birthright, that is, the right to be 
regarded as the eldest son, and especially the first title to 
that wonderful blessing which God had given to Abraham, 
and had promised to his seed after him. Now Jacob (not 
altogether unreasonably) thought that this blessing ought 
to be his, while Esau considered that he was the eldest 
son, and that the birthright accordingly was his. Circum- 
stances, moreover, widened the breach between the brothers. 
One day Esau came in tired and wearied with hunting, 
and saw Jacob about to partake of some appetising food. 
The temptation was too much for him, and he was foolish 
enough to promise to let Jacob have the birthright, if only 
he might have Jacob's pottage. Jacob consented, and so 
actually bought the birthright away from his brother. 
Afterwards Esau was grieved enough about his conduct, 
hut Jacob refused to release him from his thoughtless 
bargain. Thus the angry feeling grew more and more 
hitter, and at last the brothers could not bear even to 
think of each other. Strife is bad enough anywhere, but 
when it comes between brothers, how terrible is it then ! 
"A brother offended is harder to be won than a strong 
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city," Guaxd against all strife, and you will do well. 
But especially guard against family quarrels. Grod intended 
our family relationships to be one of the purest and most 
delightful sources of happiness. But when strife once gets 
into a home, who knows when it will be got rid of? 
Keep it out from the very beginning, and never suffer it 
to get the slightest foothold within the threshold of your 
door. 

Matters at last came to a crisis between Jacob and 
Esau. Isaac, who was now getting old, and was nearly 
blind, began to feel that his life would not be much longer 
extended. He was anxious, therefore, to hand on with all 
fitting solemnity the covenant promise which he had 
received from his father, and which it was his duty to 
bequeath as a birthright to his eldest son. Of the bargain 
which had been made between his two sons he knew 
nothing, nor apparently did he know much of their 
quarrel, which in all probability was concealed from him 
as much as possible by his wife. He therefore naturally 
regarded Esau as the proper person to receive the blessing, 
and determined to bestow it in due form. Calling Esau to 
him, he requested him to go out into the wild country 
around with his bow and arrows, to slay some venison, 
and to dress and bring it to his father. Then he promised 
that he would solemnly bestow his dying blessing upon 
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him, and bo make him, as it were, the head of the family 
when his father should have departed from this life. 

Glad enough at his fathers words, Esau departed on 
his hunting expedition. But Eebekah, his mother, had 
heard the words of Isaac, and had determined that her 
favourite, Jacob, should obtain the promised blessing. At 
once she summoned Jacob to her presence, and having 
told him what had passed between Isaac and Esau, recom- 
mended him to kill and dress a kid, so that it might seem 
like venison, and then to take what he had prepared to 
his father, and pretend to him that he was Esau. 

Jacob appears to have had no consciousness of the 
wickedness of this proceeding, and only to have feared lest 
he should be detected in the fraud. He explained to his 
mother that his father would probably detect the imposture 
by feeling him, when he would perceive that the smooth 
skin of Jacob was not the rough and hairy skin of Esau. 
But Rebekah was equal to the difficulty, and at once 
suggested that Jacob should cover his hands and the 
smooth part of his neck with the skin of the slain kids. 
She also fetched some of Esau's clothing, and dressed 
Jacob in it, so as to make the resemblance more perfect; 
and thus, having done her best to make the one brother 
seem like the other, she sent him in with the venison to 
his father. 
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The imposture succeeded perfectly, so far as regards 
deceiving the aged and purblind Isaac. It is true that 
at first, recognising the voice of the younger son, he 
expressed some doubt, and inquired anxiously, " Art thou 



my very son Esau?" But Jacob loudly answered that he 
was Esau, and further allowed his father to feel his hands 
and neck, where the skins of the kids had been placed. 
The old man was therefore completely deceived, and after 
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having partaken of the food which Jacob had provided, 
proceeded to- pronounce upon him a solemn blessing, 
invoking the Divine protection for him, giving him the 
lordship over his brethren, and declaring that he should 
possess the "fatness of the earth," and many other 
blessings. 

Scarcely, . however, had Jacob gone from the presence of 
his father, when Esau returned from hunting, with game 
which he had killed and dressed for his father, rejoicingly 
anticipating the promised blessing. Alas ! how great was 
his disappointment! Jacob had already received the bles- 
sing, and however willing Isaac might be to invoke a 
blessing upon his elder son, he could not recall the full 
blessing of the birthright already bestowed on Jacob, In 
vain, as the Scripture elsewhere tells us (Heb. xii, 16, 17), 
Esau sought a place for repentance with care and with 
tears. The birthright which he had carelessly sold, and 
which he now desired to have, was gone from him, and his 
case remains to us as a striking and mournful instance of 
privileges insuflSciently cherished and valued, and then 
taken from us to be enjoyed no more. — Gen. xxvii, 1-40. 

Although Jacob was thus successful in carrying out his 
plan for obtaining the birthright, yet the course he pursued 
naturally caused the greatest enmity between the brothers. 
Out of respect for his father, indeed, Esau delayed his 
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intended vengeance, but he nursed bis anger none the less, 
and determined that, immediately after his father's decease, 
he would slay his brother. One hardly knows which of 
the brothers was now most in the wrong ; whether deceitful 
Jacob or bloodthirsty Esau. And that Jacob should 
afterwards became a holy and good man is indeed a 
striking instance of the power of Divine grace. 

Bebekah was no careless observer of the enmity between 
the brothers, and she determined to prevent any evil 
effects. Jacob was still unmarried, and she therefore 
decided that he should go to seek a wife for himself in 
that distant country of Mesopotamia or Padan-aram from 
whence his ancestors and her own had come. This, she 
thought, would have the double effect of separating the 
brothers, and of reviving the ancestral connection. Accord- 
ingly, she consulted with Isaac, and ho directed Jacob to 
go, as she had decided, to the country of "the people of 
the East." There he was to find his way to the house of 
his mother's brother Laban, and from amongst his daughters 
to select a wife. 

Jacob accordingly departed from Beersheba, where his 
father was now dwelling, and set out towards Haran, the 
city where Abraham had remained a while on his journey 
from Mesopotamia into Canaan. It lay, as may be remem- 
bered, to the north-east of Palestine, and, in all probability, 
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occupied a position which still goes by the same name, in 
an upland region, finely wooded, well watered, and exceedingly 
fertile. Here Nahor had lived, and hence Eebekah herself 
had been fetched by Eliezer, the steward of Abraham. 
Here still dwelt her father, Bethuel, but for some unexplained 
reason (it may be because he was in extreme old age) her 
brother Laban seems to have been the principal person in 
the household. We do not know how many sons he had, 
but he had two daughters: Leah, the elder, who was 
"tender-eyed;" and Rachel, the younger, who was of great 
beauty and singular attractiveness. — Gen. xxix. 16, 17. 

Before he reached Haran, however, Jacob met with a 
striking adventure, by which the whole current of his 
character was changed. Up to this time he seems to have 
only aimed at temporal advantages, and the religion which 
he had appears to have had little influence upon his moral 
conduct. But now he was to find that the God whom he 
professed to serve was a great Reality. He had gone but 
a short distance from Beersheba when he came to a place 
called Luz, and here, as the sun had set, he lay down on 
the ground to pass the night, with a stone for his pillow. 
As he thus lay, a .wonderful vision appeared to him. " He 
dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, and the 
top of it reached to heaven : and behold the angels of God 
ascending and descending on it. And, behold, Jehovah 
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stood above it, and said, I am Jehovah, the God of Abraham 
thy father, and the God of Isaac : the land whereon thou 
liest, to thee will I give it . . . and in thy seed shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed. And, behold, I am 
with thee, and will keep thee in all places whither thou 
goest, and will bring thee again into this land; for I will 
not leave thee, until I have done that which I have spoken 
to thee of." — Gen. xxviii. 12-15. 

There are many interpretations of this remarkable dream. 
Some think that the ladder was a type of Jesus Christ, 
the one mediator between God and man, by whom grace 
and mercy descend to earth, and men have access to God 
on high. Of course Jacob could not take this interpretation. 
He seems to have only understood that God had revealed 
Himself to him as his God, and to have determined to 
consecrate himself henceforward to the service of Jehovah. 
In the morning, therefore, he took the stones which he had 
used for his pillow, built them up into the form of an 
altar, offered upon it a libation of oil, vowed a tenth of all 
that Gt)d should give him, named the place Bethel, or 
House of God (a name which it retained for many ages 
afterwards), and departed on his journey. 

When he arrived at Haran, his first adventures very much 
resembled those of the steward Eliezer. The locality he 
first arrived at was the well of the city, by the side of 
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which, as it was midday, some flocks were already gathered, 
awaiting the arrival of Laban's flocks, when the great stone 
which usually lay on the well's mouth should be rolled 
away, and all the flocks should be watered together, 
[jaban's flocks soon arrived, and the person in charge of 
them was no other than Kachel, his youngest daughter. 
Jacob at once introduced himself as her father s kinsman, 
and Eebekah's son. She ran home and told her father, and 
he came out directly and welcomed his nephew with the 
utmost cordiality. 

A month now glided by, and at the close of it Laban 
and Jacob had a serious conversation about the future. It 
ended in Jacob's ofiering to become Laban's servant for 
seven years, as the price of Eachel's hand. Laban accepted 
the offer, and Jacob entered upon his service accordingly. 
Seven years seems a long time, but the Scripture narrative 
beautifully says, "they seemed to Jacob but a few days, 
for the love he bore unto Kachel." And shall the servants 
of Jesus Christ be indisposed to serve a while, that they 
may be hereafter for ever with Him whom, not having seen, 
they love? 

The seven years soon passed away, and Jacob claimed 
his bride. But Laban played Jacob a cruel trick ; and he 
who had once been the deceiver was himself in his turn 
deceived. Women in those parts of the world wore veils 
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upon the occasion of their marriage, by which aU their 
features were concealed. Laban, therefore, took his elder 
daughter, Leah, and substituted her for Rachel in the bridal 
ceremony. The trick was not discovered until the next 
day, and then, like Jacob's own deception, it could not be 
undone. But Jacob loudly remonstrated, and Laban was 
forced to a compromise. After a while he agreed to let 
Jacob have Eachel also as a second wife, on condition of 
another seven years' service. This second term of service, 
however, was apparently to be a future thing, and Rachel 
was to be given at once to Jacob. — Gen. xxix. 

Thus, then, Jacob became the husband of two sisters 
as wives, an arrangement which caused so much jealousy, 
that afterwards, although it was permitted to the Jews to 
have more wives than one, they were not permitted to 
marry two sisters, at leaat whUe one of them was aUve. 
Rachel and Leah, indeed, proved like Esau and Jacob, and 
were sisters only in name. There was, moreover, another 
cause of difference besides their jealousy of their husband's 
affection, in the circumstance that for a long while Rachel 
had no children, while Leah had several At last God 
gave Rachel children, and she had two sons, Joseph and 
Benjamin, but died when Benjamin was born. 

Here, however, we are anticipating, for Rachel's death 
did not take place until long after the events which we are 
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now narrating. Jacob remained in Padan-aram much longer 
than the fourteen years which he gave in service to Laban 
for his daughters — ^in fact, twenty years in all. During 
the last six years he received as wages for his service a 
certain share of the produce of the flocks, and thus, at 
the end of twenty years, he had become a man of great 
wealth, as well as the father of a large family. Then he 
became anxious to go back to Canaan. The jealousy of 
Laban's sons was excited by his prosperity, and Jacob 
himself was no doubt vexed and wearied by the idolatry of 
the people among whom he dwelt. He yearned, too, to see 
his father once more before he died, and he remembered 
the promise of God, that the land of Canaan was to be his 
home, and not the land from which his forefather had 
departed, and where he was now only a pilgrim and a 
stranger. No doubt the thought of Esau and his ven- 
geance stood in the way. But as to this, Jacob hoped that 
time would have softened his brother's anger, and he 
trusted also to the Divine promise of protection and de- 
liverance. 

There was another obstacle to Jacob s departure, in the 
unwillingness of Laban to let so good a servant and so 
large a property as he had accumulated slip out of his 
hands. But this difficulty was removed by the departure 
of Laban to the annual sheep-shearing. While he was 
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absent, Jacob took hia wives, hia children, and his servants, 
gathered hia cattle together, and stole away unawares. And 
though Laban pursued and overtook them, he could not 
persuade Jacob to return. — Gen. xzxi. 17, &c. 

Jacob, then, departed upon his return to Canaan. Bat 



as he came nearer, the thought of his brother Esau became 
more terrible to him. Conscience makes cowards of us all, 
and we may be sure that our sin will, sooner or later, find 
OS out. Esau was now in the land of Edom, and Jacob in 
his fear sent messengers to him, relating his prosperity, 
and beseeching his brother's favour and forgiveness. But 
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the messengers could bring back very litde answer that 
was reassuring. All they could say was that Esau had 
received them, and that he was coming to meet Jacob 
with four hundred men behind him. In his terror, Jacob 
hit upon a plan by which h^ hoped to propitiate his 
brother. He divided his cattle into several droves, and, 
putting a space between each, sent them forward, with 
orders to say to Esau, when they met him, that the cattle 
in the droves were a present to him from his brother, and 
that Jacob himself was behind. Then, having sent the 
droves forward to the south, across the little river Jabbok, 
he himself stayed to pass the night alone, and prepare 
himself for the worst. 

It was under these circumstances that God once more 
remarkably manifested himself to Jacob, in the form of 
an angel, who wrestled with him unto the break of day. 
"And when the angel saw that he prevailed not against 
Jacob, he touched the hollow of his thigh ; and the hollow 
of Jacob's thigh was out of joint, as he wrestled with 
him.'* Still, Jacob refused to let the angel go, nor would 
he permit him to depart without a blessing. So should 
we always pray and not faint, seek that we may find, 
knock until it be opened. The blessing which Jacob 
received was a remarkable one. He received a new name 
— ^the name of " Israel," by which all his descendants hav© 
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since been kaowD. Ooce his name was Jacob, or the 
" supplanter ;" now he was to be called Israel, or a "prince 
of God"— Gen. xxxii. 24-28. 

In the morning the brothers met once more. Twenty 
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years, as we have seen, had passed since they parted, and 
time had healed the wound. Esau, impetuous in friendship 
as in anger, refused to receive any of his brother's presents, 
but fell upon his neck with tears and kissed him. He 
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even offered to travel with him and protect him against 
any enemies, but this Jacob declined. Then Esau went 
back to Edom, and Jacob went on once more to Bethel, the 
place where, as a solitary wanderer, he had vowed the vow 
to God, which he now came thither to pay. Let us never 
despair of healing even the widest and most bitter breach. 
Some time after this Isaac died, and Esau and Jacob 
assisted to bury him. This was probably the last time 
that the brothers met; for Esau, as has been said, dwelt 
in Edom, whereas Jacob dwelt in Canaan, until the time 
when, towards the end of his life, he went down into 
Egypt to his son Joseph. About Joseph we shall hear 
hereafter, and as most of the latter part of the story of Jacob 
is connected with the story of Joseph, the story of Jacob 
may well end here. We will only therefore add that he 
went down into Egypt when at the age of 130 years, and 
was encouraged to do so by a dream at Beersheba, in which 
God repeated His covenant promise to him. In that part 
of Egypt which is called Goshen he resided for nearly 
seventeen years, and died in his 147th year. His body 
was embalmed, put into a coffin (probably like the mummy 
cases which we sometimes see in museums), and brought 
up by Joseph out of Egypt with great pomp to the cave 
of Machpelah, where Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Kebekah, and 
Leah were buried. — Gen. L 13. 
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The character of Jacob is by no means free from faults, 
and the Scripture puts them very clearly before U8. But 
his life shows us that the power of divine grace can 
change a naturally bad disposition into something very 
different And we also see bow wonderfully, in the midst 
of the perversity and errors of men, God works out His 
purposes, and fulfils His own gracious designs. 




THE STORY OF JOSEPH. 
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HE family of Jacob was a large one, for he had 
twelve sons and one daughter. Of these twelve 
sons, the two youngest, who were both the 
children of Rachel were Joseph and Benjamin. To both 
of them Jacob was deeply attached, but he seems to 
have regarded Joseph with even more affection than 
he felt for Benjamin, and he showed this preference 
by giving him what is called in the Bible a " coat 
of many colours." Some think, however, that the 
coat was not exactly of *'many" — or varied — ** colours," 
hut was a sort of long tunic with sleeves, made of 
white linen, and embroidered with coloured stripes. 
However this may be, the evident preference of his father 
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for Joseph caused his brethren to conceive a violent hatred 
for him, and this hatred was soon increased in another 
way. At this time Jacob was living at Hebron, in the 
south of Palestine. The ten sons pastured their flocks 
in other parts of the country, and Joseph and Benjamin 
stayed with their father. But every now and then Joseph 
visited his brethren, and, when he did so, was shocked 
at their wicked and ungodly character, and complained 
of it to his father. This inflamed their hatred more and 
more, until at length matters drew to a crisis in conse- 
quence of some remarkable dreams which Joseph dreamed. 
These dreams were twofold. First, he dreamed that they 
were binding sheaves in a field, and that the sheaves of 
his father and his brethren bowed down before his sheaf. 
Then he dreamed that the sun and the moon and the 
eleven stars made obeisance to him. It was not hard to 
see the meaning of these dreams. They evidently fore- 
shadowed that the rest of Joseph's family should hereafter 
become his servants ; and at such an idea the ten brethren 
were indignant, and determined to take the first oppor- 
tunity of altogether getting rid of so obnoxious a person. 
— Gen. xxxvii. 1-11. 

When men make up their mind to do a wicked deed, 
they soon find out an opportunity. Not long afterwards, 
Joseph, who was now seventeen years old, was sent by his 
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father from Hebron to visit his brethreiu But no sooner 
did he come in sight than they cried to one another, 
"Behold, this dreamer cometh," and determined to kill 
him, ^*Let us slay hipi," they said, "and then we shall 
see what shall become of his dreama As for his father, 
we will tell him that some wild beast has killed his son." 

But God had other designs for Joseph. One of the 
brothers hesitated. Reuben, the eldest, who might perhaps 
have seemed most likely to be his rival, now interfered on 
his behalf, and persuaded them not to kill him at once, 
but to cast him into a pit, and leave him there to perish. 
In this way, said Reuben, their brothers blood would not 
be on their hands. Of course this was not true ; to leave 
your brother to die of thirst and hunger in a pit is just 
as much murder as to kill him outright, and perhaps more 
cruel. Nevertheless, the brothers caught at the idea, 
stripped their younger brother of his beautiful garment, 
and having cast him into an empty pit, left him there and 
sat down to eat and drink ! 

While they were thus employed, a caravan of merchants 
— Ishmaelites or Midianites — came by. Their camels were 
carrying " spicery, balm, myrrh," and probably other heavier 
merchandise from Gilead (a country on the east of Jordan), 
and they were taking their goods down to Egypt. Their 
appearance on the scene decided Joseph's fate. **How 
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much better to sell our brother," 8u^;e8ted Judah, "rather 
than to kill him." The merchants were equally ready. 
Joseph was taken out of the pit again, sold for twenty 
shekels of silver — i.e., two shekels for each brother — and 
delivered over to the Ishmaelites. 



Shortly after Joseph's departure, Reuben returned. He 
had been absent when the sale took place, and now he 
came back, hoping to be able to deliver hta brother. Hia 
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advice to put him in the pit had been only a ruse to gain 
time and save Joseph. But the time was gone. We are 
told that Eeuben wept. But weeping is vain over our lost 
opportunities. Why had he not resisted more clearly at 
the first, and distinctly used his great influence for what 
was light ? Now he was afraid to say anything^ for he had 
been a party to their wickedness. And therefore when the 
brethren went back to Jacob, with Joseph s beautiful coat 
dipped in a kid's blood, and pretended that some wild 
beast had slain Joseph, Eeuben dared not expose the 
falsehood. Jacob was almost heart-broken, but still his 
son dared not undeceive him. The father refused to be 
comforted. "I will go down,'* said he, ''to the grave 
mourning for my son.'* — (Jen. xxxvii 18-35. 

Meanwhile, the Ishmaelite merchants had carried Joseph 
down to Egypt, and sold him there as a slave to Potiphar 
— called in the Bible an officer of Pharaoh and captain 
of the guard, and very probably the chief of the execu- 
tioners — ^an office not then considered dishonourable, as it 
now, but very much the opposite. Potiphar was a great 
man and possessed of much property, and he soon found 
out what a treasure he had acquired in his new slave, 
Joseph. Young as he was, he was speedily advanced to 
authority and power in his master's house. "The Lord 
blessed him/' and all things that he touched seemed to 
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prosper. Joseph rose from one position to another, and at 
last Potiphar made him overseer of all that he had. — 
Gen. xxxix. 1-6. 

But now a new and great temptation awaited Joseph. 
The wife of Potiphar set her eyes upon the young and 
handsome Israelite, and day by day tempted him to sin. 
As steadily, day by day, Joseph, upheld by the grace of 
God, and fearful of sinning, refused the temptation. At 
last his mistress, angered and incensed beyond bearing, 
accused him of the very crime which he would not be 
induced to commit, and demanded of her husband that 
he should be instantly and severely punished. 

Potiphar replied to this demand by at once thrusting 
poor Joseph from his excellent position, and committing him 
to prison. The place where he was imprisoned was the 
king's prison, over which Potiphar s office gave him peculiar 
authority. And here, without doubt, Joseph was for a time 
treated with great cruelty. His feet were put into the stocks, 
his hands were loaded with fetters, and "the iron entered 
into his soul.'' And though this treatment was after a 
while changed, yet his imprisonment lasted for two years. 
During all this time, this rich man's son, accustomed in 
his early days to a wild free life upon the hills of Palestine, 
and innocent of every offence, languished in the stifling atmo- 
sphere and under the miserable fare of an Egyptian dungeon. 
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God, however, did not desert His servant, and, as will 
be seen hereafter, had His own purposes of mercy and 
grace to fulfil by these events. The good conduct of 
Joseph — possibly known to the gaoler before his imprison- 
ment — soon won upon the gaoler's heart, and after a while 
he became a sort of assistant-keeper, fully trusted with 
the general management of the prison, and prospered by 
God in all that he did. 

After some time, two great officials of the court of the 
Egyptian king — or ** Pharaoh*' — ^were committed to prison, 
and by the command of the keeper of the prison Joseph 
was especially attached to their service. These two 
officials were the "chief butler" and the "chief baker" 
of the court. For what crime they had been imprisoned 
does not appear; but when they had been in the prison 
some little time, they each of them dreamed a prophetic 
dream. The chief butler dreamed that he saw a vine with 
three branches, which budded and brought forth clusters 
before him ; that he then took off the grapes, and pressed 
them into a cup, and gave the cup into Pharaoh's hand. 
Joseph at once interpreted this dream for him. The three 
branches were three days, and in three days he should be 
released and restored to his former office. Upon this, the 
chief baker, encouraged by so pleasant an interpretation, 
related his dream also. He had seen three white baskets 
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on his head, in which were all manner of bakemeats for 
Pharaoh, and the birds had come and eaten of them. 
Joseph was able to tell him the meaning of this also, 
but it was of a very different character from the former 
interpretation. The three baskets were three dajrs, and 
in three .days the monarch should hang him, and the 
birds eat his flesh from off him. 

The interpretation of Joseph proved true. In three 
days the king's birthday came, and he celebrated it by 
hanging the chief baker, and restoring the chief butler to 
his office. But though Joseph, when he had interpreted 
the butler's dream, had related his own sad story, and 
entreated the butler to remember and befriend him, the 
butler failed to do so. He forgot him. flow easy it is 
to receive favours, and how easy to be forgetful of them ! 
How does our greatest Benefactor pour out His benefits 
daily upon us; and we, alas! continually forget Him. 

But at last Joseph's time of deliverance came. Pharaoh 
himself dreams a wonderful and twofold dream. He sees 
seven heifers, fat and beautiful, feeding in the marsh-grass 
by the Nile, the great river which runs through Egypt, 
and is the cause of its fertility. Then seven lean heifers 
appear, and eat the seven fat ones, yet appear as lean as 
ever. Again, seven ears of corn, full, and large, come up 
upon one stalk, after the manner of some Egyptian wheat 
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to this very day. Next appear aeven thin and blasted 
ears, and they eat np the seven others which have preceded 
them, yet seem no fuller than before. 

Such was Pharaoh's dream, but none of his wise men 



could interpret it for him. At last the chief butler, remem 
bering Joseph and the way in which he had interpreted 
hia own dream, recommended that Joseph should be sent 
for. No sooner was this said than done. Joseph, being 
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instantly summoned, dressed and shaved himself, went in 
at once before the king, and, by the help of God, was 
enabled to interpret his dreams. They both signified, so 
Joseph told Pharaoh, but one and the same thing. Seven 
years of great abundance should come upon the land, and 
these should be followed by seven years of scarcity and 
dearth, so terrible that the very memory of the seven 
abundant years should be forgotten. Let Pharaoh, therefore, 
select some man discreet and wise, and set him over the 
land of Egypt. Let it be his business during the seven 
plenteous years to gather up the good of the land of 
Egypt, and store it away. Then, when the days of scarce- 
ness should come, there would be plenty, and the land 
should not perish. 

Pharaoh was wise enough to believe at once the inter- 
pretation of his dream. But he acted upon it in a manner 
of which Joseph had not thought. "Where shall we find 
a man,'* said he, "better than Joseph himself, in whom 
the spirit of God is?" At once, therefore, and with all 
that rapidity of action which characterises despotic rulers, 
he took his own ring from his finger and put it upon 
Joseph, had him dressed in fine linen, put a chain of gold 
about his neck, made him ride in the second chariot, and 
caused the heralds to cry before him, " Bow the knee." 

Thus was Joseph suddenly brought out of prison, and 
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raised to be ruler over the land of Egypt. His conduct 
in this great position was what might have been expected 
of one who had behaved so wisely and so well in the 
trying circumstances of his early Ufe. He was now thirty 
years old, in the full vigour of his strength, and he gave 
himself at once to the duties of his new office. Having 
made a personal inspection of the whole land of Egypt, 
he arranged to store up the superfluous produce of the 
country during the seven plenteous years, and as the earth 
then brought forth (to use the Bible expression) " by hand- 
fuls," a vast provision was thus made. He gathered corn, 
says the Scripture story, "like the sand of the sea, very 
much, until he left numbering ; for it was without number." 
His own private life, also, became the subject of important 
changes, and he married Asenath, the daughter of Potipherah, 
priest of On, by whom he had two sons, Manasseh the 
elder, and Ephraim the younger. — Gen. xl., xli. 

In the meantime, the seven plenteous years slipped 
away — ah I how soon time passes I — and now began the seven 
years of famine, and the wisdom of Joseph's plans became 
apparent All Egypt flocked at once to the full store- 
houses, and there for two years bought with money the 
grain which had been stored up during the years of 
plenty. At the end of two years, however, their money 
failed. Then Joseph sold corn for the people's cattle. 
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When the cattle were exhausted, the land itself became 
the king's, and finally the people themselves. But it 
must not be supposed that Joseph, in all this, took any 
unfair advantage. So far from this, he restored the land 
to the people, and made them personally free again, only 
exacting that a fifth of the produce of the land should 
henceforth be paid to Pharaoh. 

But the famine had not only affected Egypt. It 
had spread into neighbouring countries, amongst which 
was Palestine, where Joseph's father and brethren lived, 
all unconscious that their younger brother was lord over 
the land of Egypt. It was very early in the years of 
famine that distress reached them, for they had had no 
divine intimation of what was going to happen, and had 
of course taken no special precautions against it. But 
they soon found out that corn could be had in Egypt, 
and Jacob accordingly sent his sons, with the exception 
of Benjamin, to buy food there. Benjamin he kept at 
home, no doubt mistrusting his other sons, in whose 
company, as he thought, Joseph had come to so evil a 
fate. The ten elder brethren, therefore, set off to Egypt 
by themselves. After the fashion of the East even to this 
day, they took their asses with them, and were provided 
with empty sacks to carry com. 

And now a strange circumstance was to happen, and 
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the dream which we remember aboat the sheaves of corn 
was soon to come true. Joseph, great man though he was, 
himself presided at the sale of com, and when his ten 
brethren came in to buy com, he recognised them at once. 
But they had no suspicions as to him. He was now, as 
we have seen, about thirty-two years of age, and when he 
had been sold out of Palestine was only seventeen. Time, 
therefore, must have changed his appearance greatly ; besides 
which, he was attired like the Egyptians, and used their 
manners and language. 

The dreams of his early days at once flashed upon 
Joseph-, mkd, .hea he saw li brethrea th„e colg 
before him as suppliants for assistance. But he concealed 
all traces of his real feelings, and, pretending to regard 
them as spies, addressed them in rough language, and 
cross-questioned them as to their country, their relations, 
aad their object in coming. In defending themselves, they 
declared that they were the sons of one man in the land 
of Canaan, that they were twelve in number, that one 
was with their father, and "one was not." They, there- 
fore, still maintained before Joseph the old fiction of his 
death, and this may have made him act more sternly, 
for he ordered them into prison, and there kept them 
three days. At the end of the three days, however, he 
released them all except Simeon, whom he still retained 
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as a hostage. Then, having soppUed them with com, he 
permitted them to depart, with the declaration that, unless 
on their return they should bring Benjamin with them, they 
Bhould neither see his face nor obtain any more food. 

This conduct naturally filled the ten brethren with 
dismay. Their consciences had apparently always pricked 
them about their brother Joseph, and now that they found 
themselves in Egjrpt, and in evil case, they recurred to the 
circumstances of the sale of tiieir brother, and reproached 
each other with their conduct Their terror was also further 
increased, when, as one of them opened his sack by the 
way to give his ass food, he found his money in the 
mouth of the sack. It had of course been put there by 
Joseph's order, and when they got back, they found that 
the same was the case with the money of every one of 
them. 

The discovery of the money, and the recital of their 

stoiy, terrified their father as well as themselves, and for 

a long time he refused to let Benjamin return with them. 

At last necessity conquered, and, persuaded by Judah, the 

lowed him to depart Still, intensely anxious 

'ourite son, and not careless of Simeon, he sent 

not only double money, but a little present 

the choice products of Palestine, now no doubt 

la than ever. 
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When they got back intx) Egjrpt^ his brethren found 
Joseph, as before, presiding at the sale of com ; and when 
he saw that they had Benjamin with them, he at once 
invited the whole party of them to dine with him at noon. 
Awaiting the time of the meal, the men were brought into 
Joseph's house, and being there, they began to be very 
much afraid. When' people are not at ease in their 
consciences, every strange circumstance fills them with 
anxiety. So these men looked round the splendid mansion 
in which they found themselves, and instead of enjoying 
it, trembled, and were in much distress. "It is because 
of the money that was returned in our sacks," said they, 
''and this great man intends to seek an occasion against 
us, and make us his slaves." 

When noontide came, Joseph returned from his duties 
to dinner, and then the brethren, advancing humbly with 
the present which they had brought, presented it with 
many expressions of reverence. Joseph received it graciously; 
but the sight of his brother Benjamin overcame him, and 
he had to withdraw himself into privacy and weep. " His 
bowels did yearn upon his brother, and he sought where 
to weep ; and he entered into his chamber, and wept there. 
And he washed his face, and went out and refrained himself.*' 
Then followed the repast, conducted after the Egyptian 
manner. Like many nations where a system of caste 
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prevails — as in India at the present time — the Egyptians 
would not eat at the same table with the Hebrews; and^ 
Joseph, being a person of very high station, had also a 
table to himself. From this table, however, he sent portions^ 
in accordance with custom, to each of his guests; and it 
was observed that Benjamin's portion was five times as 
large as that of any of the others. ' 

The next morning at daybreak the brethren left Egypt 
again for their home in Palestine. But the steward of 
Joseph's house, by the order of his master, had placed 
Joseph's own drinking-cup in Benjamin's sack. It was 
probably a cup of great value, and by its means Joseph 
was accustomed to "divine," or make forecasts about the 
future. How he did this we are not told, but it is possible 
that the rim was divided into portions marked in some 
peculiar manner, and intimations about the future were 
gathered from the direction taken by particles floating in 
the liquid. However this may have been, Joseph attached 
great value to the cup; and the steward, who pursued 
the brethren, and soon overtook them, declared that the 
one in whose sack the cup should be found should be 
punished by becoming Joseph's slava The brethren declared 
that they had not taken the cup, and willingly permitted 
their sacks to be examined, when the cup was of course 
immediately found in the sack of Benjamin. 
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Hereupon the whole party at once returned to the city 
where Joseph lived, and, being brought into his presence, 
Judah addressed him, on behalf of his brethren, in a most 
affecting speech. He related the circumstances under which 



they liad been permitted to bring Benjamin to Egypt, and 
declared that his father would refuse to see them any more 
if they did not take him back again in safety ; or that, if he 
^oold see them, he would die of sorrow for the loss of his 
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child. Their father had never recovered, so Judah said, the 
loss of the son who had already disappeared, and how 
would he bear the loss of another? Let Benjamin return, 
and Judah himself would remain and be a bond-slaye in 
his place. 

It is not difficult to understand how all this must have 
moved JosepL At the close of Judah's address he could 
re&ain himself no longer. He commanded the chamber to 
be cleared of all but his brethren, and then, bursting into 
tears, declared who he was, and what wonderful circumstances 
had happened to him. Nor did he forget to ascribe his 
prosperity to the right source. " It was not you," he said, 
" who sent me hither, but God." Would that everyone as 
earnestly and devoutly recognised the hand of God in the 
blessings which he received! 

After this, Joseph requested his brethren to return home 
and bring their father, that so he and they might be main- 
tained during the five famine years which had yet to run. 
The king's good-will towards them was also clearly shown, 
for he not only acquiesced in Joseph's invitation, but sent 
1 and provision for the way. Besides this, Joseph 
each of them presents, and sent a special present 
ither, consisting of "ten asses laden with the good 
}f Egypt, and ten she-asses laden with com and 
id meat for his father by the way." — Gen. xlv. 23. 
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When Jacob saw all this present, and the waggons 
which his son had sent him, and heard the story of his 
greatness, he fainted away for surprise and delight. But 
when he came to himself again, he determined at once 
to accept the invitation. With his children and grand- 
children, numbering, with their wives, no less than sixty- 
six persons, he set off for Egypt, on the borders of which 
his son Joseph was waiting to receive him, and to 
conduct him to Goshen, a portion of the country where 
it had been determined that he and his family should 
dwell. After this, he and five of his sons were presented 
to Pharaoh, who received them with the greatest courtesy 
for Joseph's sake, and commanded that the best of the 
land should be given them, and that, if there were any 
men of activity among them, they should be set over the 
royal cattle. 

Jacob lived in Egypt after this for seventeen years, and 
Joseph was able to attend his death-bed. Some little time, 
also, before Jacob died, the two sons of Joseph, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, had been brought into the presence of their 
grandfather, and had received his blessing, the younger 
of them, Manasseh, being preferred to his elder brother, 
Ephraim. In the solemn blessing of all his sons which 
Jacob uttered just previously to his death, Joseph himself 
was compared to a fruitful bough by a well, whose branches 
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ran over the wall Allusion was also made to the troubles 
which he had undergone, and the wonderful way in which 
God had delivered him out of them all. Then, having 
blessed all his other sons also, and requested his sons to 
bury him with his fathers in the cave of Machpelah, near 
Hebron, Jacob gathered up his feet into the bed, and died. 
These directions were carefully complied with, imder 
the personal superintendence of Joseph. He commanded 
the physicians to embalm his father, according to the 
Egyptian custom, and he then carried his body with great 
pomp to the place which his father had appointed, and 
there buried him with Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Eebekah, and 
Leah. Then assuring his brethren — who much feared lest 
the death of their father should remove the obstacles to 
their brother's vengeance, and that he would now requite 
them all the evil they had done him — that he heartily forgave 
them, and would treat them with all kindness, he went back 
to his duties in Egypt The blessing of Gk)d still continued 
to rest upon him. His children, Ephraim and Manasseh, 
• grew up, and Joseph saw not only their children, but 
their children's children, and lived to the age of a hundred 
and ten years. Still, he longed for his own native country, 
and cherished to the last his faith in the promise which 
God had made to his fathers, that He would give them 
the land of Canaan. His last words, indeed, were an act 
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of £uth in this promise. Perceiving himself to be neax his 
end, he called the people of his nation together, and gave 
them ezpreas orders that when God should visit them, and 
bring them up out of Egypt, they should carry his bones 
with them. — Gen. L 25. 

This order was literally obeyed. His body, having been 
embalmed, like that of his Either, and put into a coffin or 
sarcophagus, remained in Egypt for nearly two hundred 
yeara But when the Israelites went out of Egypt, they 
took his body with them, carried it about through all their 
wanderings in the desert, and at last buried it in a spot 
of ground, still pointed out as the tomb of Joseph, very 
near to that well by the side of which our Saviour sat 
and talked to the woman of Samaria. — John. iv. 5. 



THE STORY OP MOSES, 




9FTER the death of Joseph, great events happened 
in Egypt. A new dynasty arose, the kings of 
which were in all probability a race of invaders, 
but at all events they were either ignorant of the great 
benefits which Joseph had conferred on the country, 
or had forgotten them. Meanwhile, the family of Jacob, 
consisting, on their arrival in Egypt, of sixty-six persons 
(exclusive of Joseph's own family), had increased to 
a large and powerful nation. A hundred and fifty 
years after their ancestors had come into Goshen, their 
numbers were so great, and they were multiplying so 
rapidly, that "the land was filled with them," and the 
Egyptians began to take alarm. They determined, 
therefore, to enslave the Israelites, and actually carried 
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the determination into eflFect, reducing the whole nation 
to the condition of bondmen, and compelling them to 
labour at public works, probably such as the building 
of pjrramids, the excavation of quarries, the formation of 
the great canals and waterworks for which Egypt was even 
then famous, and the building of cities. Besides this, they 
ordered that all the male children of the Israelites should 
be put to death. In this way they hoped to break the 
spirit of the Israelites, and to prevent them from increasing 
any further. 

But God had other designs for His people, and what He 
designs He accomplishes. Amongst the male children who 
were born to the Israelites at this time was a little boy, 
the child of Amram and Jochebed, of the tribe of Levi. 
He was their eldest son, and a beautiful infant, and they 
could not endure the thought that he should be put to 
death. The mother therefore hid her child for three months, 
and then, fearing lest he should be discovered, made a little 
boat of papyrus leaves, shaped like a cradle, and made 
watertight with pitch. In this she placed her baby, and 
set it down by the bank of the great river Nile, half-hidden 
among the bulrushes. But she did not altogether desert 
it. She had already a little daughter, and the daughter 
was set to watch the baby's cradle-ark from a distance, 
and see what would become of it 
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Now the little cradle had not been very long by the river- 
aide before the king's daughter came down to the river, accom- 
panied by her maidens, for the purpose of bathing. Her 
eyes at once fell, on the ark in the bulrushes. She ordered 



it to be brought to her and opened ; and behold, within it 
was a beautiful boj baby, crying aa he lay. It ia easy to 
understand that her heart melted when she saw the helpleas 
infant. She understood its story at once, and saw that 
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it was a Hebrew infant, abandoned by its parents. Then 
one of the attendants proposed that a Hebrew nurse should 
be got for it. Then the sister, who had been hovering 
about, came forward, and was sent on the errand of fetching 
a nurse. Of course she brought the child's own mother, 
Jochebed. ' Thus wonderfully was the child saved and 
provided for. From these circumstances also he got a 
name, given him by the king's daughter. " I will call 
him Moses '^ — which means *^ drawn out" — "because I 
drew him out of the water." — Exod. ii. 10. 

The daughter of the king was not satisfied with thus 
saving Moses from an early death. She educated him and 
had him instructed in all the learning of the Egyptians, 
who were then regarded as amongst the most learned people 
in the world. Thus he grew up to manhood, and even to 
middle age ; and, if we are to believe Jewish traditions 
about him, became an important person at Pharaoh's court, 
and was even employed by the monarch on an expedition 
against the Ethiopians, who lived on the southern 
frontier. 

However this may be, Moses did not forget that he 
belonged to the despised and oppressed race of the Hebrews ; 
and witnessing one day, when he was forty years of age; a 
quarrel between an Egyptian and an Israelite, he interfered, 
and in the end slew the Egyptian. The consequence of 
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this was that he had to flee away from Eg3rpt. The place 
to which he retired was Midian, in all probability the 
country to the east of the Gulf of Akaba, which is the 
easternmost of the two tongues of the Red Sea. Here he 
became acquainted with Jethro or Reuel, the chief or priest 
of Midian, whose daughter Zipporah he married. 

Moses remained in Midian no less than forty years, and 
here he had two sons — Gershom, whose name means 
"stranger;" and Eliezer, whose name means "God is my 
help." He employed his time as a shepherd, tending the 
flocks of his master and father-in-law, Jethro. 

But the time of his return from exile was now near at 
hand, and a very remarkable interposition of the Divine 
Being Himself summoned him to return to Egypt. As he 
was tending the flock on the mount Horeb, God Himself 
appeared to him, speaking with an audible voice out of 
the midst of a bush, which burned with fire, and yet was 
not consumed. The object of this wonderful message was 
twofold. In the first place, God made Himself known by 
the sacred name of I AM, or JEHOVAH, a name signifying 
" The Eternal One." This name of God appears to have been 
made known in some degree (possibly only as a word without 
meaning) to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob ; to Abraham 
soon after his entrance into the land of Canaan, to Isaac 
at Beersheba, and to Jacob at Bethel. But now it was 
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to be known in its full and mysterious sense^ so that those 
who worshipped the true God should worship Him as the 
only and the everlasting God. In the next place, God 
announced Himself as the deliverer of His chosen people 
Israel from the thraldom and tyranny of the Egyptians, 
and gave Moses to understand that he was to be the 
chosen messenger to declare the coming liberty, and to 
lead them into it with the stretched-out arm and the 
manifest judgments of God. 

Such a commission as this Moses was not only profoundly 
astonished at, but shrunk from undertaking. He pleaded 
that he was a person of no authority, that he possessed no 
powers of eloquence, and that the people of Israel would be 
sure to turn a deaf ear to his exhortations. But none of 
these remonstrances availed him. He was directed to take 
Aaron his brother (who was three years older than himself), 
as his interpreter and spokesman; he was assured by two 
remarkable miracles — the sudden leprosy of his right hand, 
and the change of his shepherd's staff into a serpent — that 
God would be with him ; and he was informed that, in order 
to prove his commission before the Israelites and before 
Pharaoh, he might perform these very miracles, or, it 
necessary, change the water of the river into blood. 

Moses, therefore, reluctant though he was to assume 
the position of the deliverer of the people, had no choice 
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but to obey. He bade adieu to Jethro, his fatber-in-Iaw, 
and with his wife and two sons returned to Egypt. 

In the meantime, Aaron, the brother of Moses, had 
also received a divine calL Under its influence, he went 
to meet Moses on the borders of the wilderness between 
Egypt and Midian, and, after a brotherly greeting, the 
two went together into the assembly of the peopla In 
accordance with God's injunctions, Aaron addressed them, 
and Moses performed the signs which God had indicated 
to him in Midian. And now the foolishness of Moses' 
previous unbelief at once appeared. So far from refusing 
to accept his message, the people received it gladly, and 
thanked God that He had visited them in their affliction, 
and was about to deliver them. 

Under these circumstances, then, Moses and Aaron at 
once went in before the Egyptian monarch. At first they 
only demanded that he should permit the people a short 
relaxation from their burdens, in order that they might go 
and hold a feast to Jehovah in the wilderness. In order 
to prove their authority, and induce the king to grant 
their request, they performed the miracle of changing 
Aaron's rod into a serpent. But, to their surprise, the 
Egyptian magicians performed a similar wonder, and 
although this was not so complete, it was sufficient to 
render Pharaoh inflexible. Indeed, so far was he from 
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granting their demand, that it became the eignal for iucreased 
task-work being laid upon the Israelites. Hitherto they 
had been allowed atraw for the mixing of the bricks, but 
now they were required to find their own straw, and yet 



to deliver the same number of bricks. This new exaction 
made their task almost unbearable, and it also had the 
effect of producing the greatest possible ill-feeling agwnst 
Moses and Aaron themselTcs. The people now regarded 
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their interference as the cause of the increased labour, and 
bitterly reproached them with it 

It will be easily believed that Moses* heart sank under 
this fresh disaster. But God again appeared to him, with 
a fresh declaration of His power and character, and with 
new promises of help in the work entrusted to him, and 
final success in its accomplishment. Inspired by these 
renewed encouragements, and still accompanied by his 
brother Aaron, acting as his spokesman, Moses once more 
appeared before the king, and demanded permission for the 
people of Israel to leave the land. In testimony of his 
divine commission, also, he now worked a new series of 
stupendous miracles, ten in number. These were as follows : 
First, the waters of the Nile were changed into blood, or at 
least something which resembled blood, and which was so 
unwholesome that the fish of the river died, and no one 
was able to drink water from it. Next, the whole country 
was covered with frogs, which came up out of the river, and 
entered into the most private places. In a similar manner, 
a plague of lice and a plague of flies formed a third and 
fourth wonder. Next followed a destructive murrain, by 
which the horses, oxen, asses, camels, and sheep of the 
Eoyptians were slain. In the sixth miracle the people of 
Egypt were attacked in their own persons, being tormented 
by a plague of boils and blains. The crops of the land were 
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next visited with destruction. Thunderstorms and hail- 
storms poured themselves upon the flax and barley crops 
which were just then coming to maturity, and they were 
utterly destroyed. The ninth plague was a visitation of 
darkness, which lasted three days, and which was so dense 
as to be described as "darkness which might be felt*' But 
the final and tenth wonder exceeded in horror and intensity 
all those which had preceded it. The first-born in every 
household in Egypt, from the royal household to the house- 
hold of the poorest, was slain. At midnight the angel of 
the Lord passed through the land, and, as he passed, death 
entered into every home and took away the eldest son. On 
that night, to use the wonderfully expressive language of 
Scripture, "there was a great cry in Egypt; for there was 
not a house where there was not one dead." — Exod. xii 30. 
It must not be supposed that these ten plagues followed 
one upon another without producing any efiect upon Pharaoh, 
or in any way affecting his conduct with reference to the 
Israelites. The earlier wonders produced but little effect 
upon his mind, because the Egyptian magicians, by some 
means or other, contrived to imitate them, as they had 
imitated the miraculous change of a rod into a serpent But 
the latter wonders they were unable to imitate, and Pharaoh 
for a time seemed disposed to yield to the demands made 
by the workers of such astonishing miracles. He even 
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promiaed to let the people go, od conditioD that the plagues 
should cease; bat when they ceased at the intercession of 
Moses, he was base enongh to withdraw from his promise. 
During one or two of the later plagues, also, he seemed 
disposed to make a sort of bargain with Moses, either that 
only a portion of the people should go, or that only the men 
should go, their cattle being left behind. But to none of 
these propositions would Moses and Aaron lend any attention. 
They insisted that all the people should depart, and that 
all their movable property of every kind should go with 
them. But not until the last terrible destruction of the 
first'boni, wben his counsellota gathered round him, and 
m^ed him to remember that Egypt was being actually 
destroyed, would the king give his consent to the departure 
of the Israelites. Then at last, driven by the pressure of 
the terrific misfortunes which the hand of an angry God 
had brought upon his land, he gave a reluctant consent, 
and the people of Israel, after a bondage of some ninety 
years, were once more free. 

But the special interposition of God on behalf of His 
raa not yet at an end. During all this series of 
ve miracles, the Israelites had been wonderfully 
1 and spared. Their cattle and their persona had 
red from the plagues which had injured the Egyptians' 
d the Egyptians themselves. When there had been 
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darkness over the land of Egypt, the land of Goshen, where 
the Israelites dwelt, had enjoyed unbroken light When the 
first-bom were slain in the Eg3rptians' houses, the first-born 
of the Israelites had been spared. Each household had been 
directed to sacrifice a lamb, the blood of which was to be 
sprinkled on the door-posts and lintels of their houses, and 
the presence of this preserved the house when the destroying 
angel passed over. Of this a commemoration was appointed, 
and endures even to the present day, in the institution of 
the Passover. And now a last deliverance was to be 
wrought for them, of a still more stupendous kind. 

It was night when the vast multitude of Israel commenced 
its march out of Egypt. The death of the first-born was so 
terrible a judgment that the whole land of Egypt, as it 
were, simultaneously rose up and demanded the immediate 
departure of the Israelites. That very night, therefore, the 
people — in number about six hundred thousand men, beside 
women, children, and cattle — began their journey under 
the command of Moses and Aaron, and taking with them 
the bones of Joseph, according to his dying request. The 
place from which they started was called Succoth, where, 
no doubt, they had for some time been gathered in 
expectation of departure, and from thence they went to 
Etham, on the edge of the wilderness, and then to the 
shores of the Eed Sea, near a place called Pihahiroth. 
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To human understanding this did not seem the best 
route to take. It was not the shortest way from Egypt 
to Palestine, and it seemed to shut them in between the 
land of Egypt in the rear and the Bed Sea in the front. 
But God Himself led them thither, and His ways are always 
best From the moment of their departure from Succoth, 
a cloud had hovered over the van of their army, and this 
cloud manifested the Divine presence and guidance. Now 
it brought them apparently into a dangerous position by the 
shores of the sea. But notwithstanding all this, it was 
their guide, and Moses felt no difficulty in following it 

Pharaoh meanwhile had recovered from his consternation, 
and was beginning to realise the full meaning of the loss 
which his nation was about to sustain by the departure of 
such a vast number of unpaid labourers. In all haste, he 
gathered together 600 chariots, with a large force of infantry, 
and, pursuing after the Israelites, came up with them at 
Pihahiroth. 

The Israelites, when they saw the Egyptian army 
approaching, became terribly affrighted. But now the 
power and glory of God manifested themselves once more. 
By the Divine direction, Moses stretched out his hand over 
the sea, and all that night a strong east wind was caused 
to blow, 30 that in the morning the sea was divided, and 
there was a clear passage of dry land through its midst 
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Through this openiDg the Israelites marched, with the wat^s 
on their right hand and on their left. The passage of the 
whole host appears to have occupied a day and a night, 



for "in the morning watch," we read, the Egyptians were 
found passing over in pursuit, and then actually in the 
midst of the sea. But no sooner had the Israelites safely 
crossed to the further shor^ than Moses, once more by 
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Divine direction, stretched his hand over the sea, and once 
more the waters, restrained no longer, arose in their full 
strength, covered the space before left dry, and overwhelmed 
the whole of the Eg3rptian forces. Monarch and followers, 
chariot and foot-soldiers, '^the horse and his rider, were 
cast into the sea," and ''sank to the bottom as a stone/' 
Israel was free. — Exod. xiv. 

The history of Moses during the next forty years — ^for 
he lived yet another forty years — ^is the history of the people 
at whose head God had thus placed him. His post was one 
of intense difficulty, needing not only vast powers of organisa- 
tion and legislation, but great capacity for enduring bodily 
hardships, much self-restraint, and continual and persevering 
faith. One of his earliest difficulties was the provisioning 
of the multitude which followed him. But this was eflfected 
by special interposition of Divine power. Every morning— 
except upon the morning of the Sabbath — there was found 
lying in copious quantities on the ground around the camp 
a whitish substance, in grains like coriander seed, and having 
a taste like honey. When they first saw this, the people 
said, "Manna?" i.e., "What is it?" and the word which 
they used became the appellation of the substance. With 
this food, however, the people were not content They soon 
demanded a more solid food, and pathetically deplored " the 
leeks, the onions^ the garlic," and "the fish," which they 
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had been accustomed to enjoy in the land of their captivity. 
They forgot that in those days, though they perhaps enjoyed 
a more luxurious diet, they had no personal liberty nor any 
hope of a glorious future for their nation. God listened 
to these complaints. On two occasions at least a strong 
wind brought vast numbers of quails, and thus their desire 
for animal food was supplied, although on the second 
occasion the gift was at once followed by a terrible plague, 
which broke out amongst the people, and destroyed so 
great a number of them, that the place obtained the name 
of Kibroth-hattaavah, or *'the graves of lust" — Exod. xvi.; 
Num. xl. 4, &c. 

The supply of water was another difficulty, and this 
was also surmounted by divine help. On four occasions 
Moses was specially assisted to procure proper supplies 
of this most necessary element — at Marah, at Horeb, at 
Kadesh, and in the land of Moab. At Marah, water was 
to be had, but it was bitter and undrinkable. Moses was 
therefore commanded to cast a certain tree into the spring, 
and it then became sweet. At Horeb, water was brought 
out of a rock by the smiting of Moses' rod, and at Kadesh 
the same means was used aud water appeared, although 
in striking the rock on this latter occasion Moses appears 
to have violated the J)ivine direction, which was to the 
effect that he should " speak to" the rock, and not strike it. 
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For this disobedience, as we shall afterwards, see, he was 
severely punished — indeed his punishment was so severe, 
compared with the record of the oflFence, that we are almost 
inclined to believe that some additional circumstances must 
have occurred which are not recorded. The fourth occasion 
on which water was miraculously provided was in the land 
of Moab, where, under his direction, the princes of the 
people digged a well with their staves, and the occurrence 
was regarded as suflSciently remarkable to be celebrated by 
a hymn composed in honour of the event — Exod. xvii. 5 ; 
Num. XX. 8. 

The determination of the route which should be pursued 
created no difl&culty to Moses. God Himself took the 
charge of this into His handa The cloud which had 
appeared when they left Egypt continued to accompany 
the camp, resting upon the tabernacle in its centre, and at 
night taking the appearance of fire. Sometimes it remained 
quiet for many days, and sometimes it moved quickly from 
one place to another. But whether it moved or rested, it 
was the duty of the Israelites to follow its guidance, and 
journey forward or remain encamped. Entire dependence 
upon the will of the Almighty was thus taught. How 
important is such a lesson, and how difficult to learn! 

Another of the . responsibilities laid upon this great 
man was perhaps the most important of them all. The 
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people whom he had led out of Egypt had not only to be 
brought out of bondage, to be provided for during their 
journey, and to be brought into the land of pronciise; they 
had also to be instructed in the true religion, to be rescued 
from idolatry, and to be provided with a code of laws of 
many kinds. A large portion of the four latter books of 
Moses is occupied with such a code. It contains the moral 
law, still binding upon all men, and at the head of which 
stand the Ten Commandments, or, as the Jews call them, 
the Ten Words. It contains also the sacrificial law, in 
which a complicated system of sacrifices, typical of the 
one perfect sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ, is set forth 
with the utmost possible minuteness. It contains, further, 
the ceremonial law, by obedience to which the Jews as 
a nation were to be distinguished from all other nations. 
Lastly, what may be called the municipal law was included, 
regulating the rights of persons and of property, and the 
duties of men and women as members of the community. 
The publication of this code was not effected all at 
once. But the commencement of it, and especially the 
giving of the Ten Commandments, was accompanied by 
a series of most solemn and awful occurrences. Three 
months after the passage of the Red Sea, the camp of 
the Israelites was found in the desert of Sinai, a rocky 
peninsula formed by the two forks or tongues at the 
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north of the Bed Sea, and chiefly consisting of rugged 
and barren valleys, radiating from a mountain range in 
the centre, whose height above the sea is about 7000 
feet. The range itself is by most commentators supposed 
to be referred to under the name of Horeb, or " the mount 
of God," and in a valley beneath one of the larger peaks, 
called in the Scriptures Sinai, lay the Israelitish camp. 
Several peaks at present lay claim to be the real Sinai, 
and of these Jebel Musa (the "mountain of Moses"), the 
Eas-es-Sussafeh, Jebel Seekah, and Jebel Catherin, seem 
the most likely. All these peaks lie near together, about 
the centre of the peninsula. But it is right to state that 
very recently Dr. Beke has endeavoured to show that 
the real Sinai lay in an entirely differeat direction, viz., in 
the land of Midian, on the eastern side of the Gulf of 
Akaba. 

Whichever may have been the actual mountain at the 
foot of which the Israelites lay, the circumstances which 
occurred were equally remarkable. The mountain top was 
veiled in darkness and smoke, with occasional eruptions of 
fire ; bounds were set round it at a prescribed distance, and 
neither man nor beast was permitted to come within them, 
on pain of death. A sound as of a trumpet was heard, and 
Moses was called to go up into the mountain with his 
brother Aaron. This direction having been obeyed, the 
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Ten Commandments were delivered, and a little later on, 
Moses and Aaron, with Aaron's sons, Nadab and Abihu, 
Joshua, Moses' attendant, and seventy of the elders of the 
people, made a second approach to the presence of God. 
Then Moses alone was called into the mountain, and there 
he remained for no less than forty days and forty nights, 
until the people began to despair of his return, and deter- 
mined to give themselves up again to idolatry. — Exod. 
xix., &c. 

It is hard to understand such a course of conduct 
as this, and it shows the difficulty with which sin and 
error, when they have once taken possession of the human 
soul, can be driven out from it. Even Aaron was overcome 
with the same folly. The people crowded around him, 
declared that they never expected to see Moses again, and 
demanded of him that, as their priest, he should make them 
"gods to go before" them. Thus pressed, the weak and 
irresolute brother of Moses yielded. Taking from the people 
their golden earrings, he made an image of a calf, in 
accordance with the idolatries of Egypt, and set it before 
the people as their God. 

They were actually engaged in the licentious rites of 
the calf-worship when Moses returned, bearing two tables 
of stone, engraven by the finger of God, with the Ten 
Commandments. The first sight, therefore, which greeted 
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him oa his return was the idolatry of his people. Overcome 
with sorrow and dismay at the spcictacle, he cast down 
the tables from his hand, and they were dashed to pieces 
by the fall But he was not content with a mere expression 
of disapproval; Passing on to the gate of the camp, he 
called upon those who were still on the Lord's side to 
rally round him. The tribe of Levi obeyed the call, and 
with them as his body-guard, he fell at once, sword in 
hand, upon the idolatrous worshippers of the calf. The 
slaughter which followed was great and terrible, but it 
established the authority of Moses upon a foimdation which 
was never afterwards shaken, and it crushed the spirit of 
idolatry during the remainder of his life. — Exod. xxxiL 
19, &C. 

It has been already stated that a complete system of 
sacrifices was instituted as a portion of the Mosaic code. 
This necessitated the setting up of a priestly order. Up 
to this time, it seems that the eldest sons of each house- 
hold had fulfilled all priestly duties, but now the tribe 
of Levi were taken to be the priests of the people, and 
Aaron was made the high-priest, to be succeeded by his 
eldest son. The dress which the high-priest and the other 
priests were to wear, the ceremonies by which they were 
to be consecrated, and the sacrifices they were to oflfer, were 
all settled by Divine appointment A tabernacle or sacred 
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tent was aiso constructed, all according to a pattern given 
to Moses by God in the mount, and this tabernacle formed 
the model after which the temple in Jerusalem was after- 
wards built. 

But we must return more particularly to the history 
of Moses himsel£ His vexation and disappointment at 
the idolatrous practices of the people were not the only 
troubles he had to be3.r either with them or from them. 
Very shortly after the passage of the Red Sea, he had to 
encounter the armies of the Amalekites; but under the 
leadership of Joshua, whose valour in the battle was seconded 
by the importunate prayers of Moses himself, these enemies 
were entirely routed. He had also to endure the discontent 
of the people on many occasions, and the presumptuous 
conduct on one occasion of Nadab and Abihu, two of the 
sons of Aaron, and on a second occasion of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, members of the tribes of Levi and Reuben. 
Nadab and Abihu appear to have been neglectful of their 
duty through the influence of strong drink, a snare into 
which not a few have fallen and been destroyed. Under 
such circumstances, they offered unhallowed fire before the 
Lord, and were destroyed, leaving an awful example to 
succeeding ages of the severity of God's judgments, and of 
the danger of sensual indulgences. Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram's crime and fate were even more terrible. The 
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principal of them, Korah, was a Levite, but not a priest, 
the priesthood being confined to the family of Aaron ; the 
others were men of high position, and leaders among the 
people. Under such circumstances, they seem to have 
thought that they were equally entitled with Aaron and 
Moses to be the chiefs of the people, and they especially 
claimed the rights of priesthood. Two hundred and fifty 
other chiefs of the Israelites joined them in their rebellion, 
and with many threats and insults they demanded of Moses 
that he should at once admit them to the sacred office borne 
by Aaron. The reply of Moses was a very simple one. He 
declared that the choice of the priesthood had been with 
God Himself, and that God alone could and would decide 
who should be, and who should not be, His appointed 
priests. Let Korah and his company take censers and 
incense, and let them come before the Lord at their peril. 
— Lev. X. 1 ; Num. xvi. 1, &c. 

Nothing terrified by this, three of the four conspirators 
took Moses at his word. One appears to have gone back 
from his purpose, but Korah, Dathan, and Abiram stood 
firm, and, on the morrow, came before the Lord with two 
hundred and fifty followers, prepared to offer incense in 
vessels of their own providing. Well knowing the fate 
which would befall them, Moses at once exhorted the 
congregation of Israel generally to separate themselves 
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from the rebellious worshippers. His advice was followed. 
They *' gat them up from the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram on every side," and no sooner had a line of 
separation been established, than the ground was suddenly 
cloven asunder, and all the people that were connected with 
the rebels went down alive into the chasm thus produced. 
At the same time a fire burst forth from the Lord, in 
which the two hundred and fifty men that offered incense 
were consumed, and a pestilence broke out, in which 14,700 
persons perished. 

This fearful catastrophe was commemorated for ever by 
the fashioning of the censers in which the unhallowed fire 
was offered into broad plates for a covering to the altar of 
burnt-offering. By their existence, and by the story 
connected with them, it was continually kept in mind 
that the priesthood appointed by God was not in any way 
to be infringed upon. 

Another terrible destruction of the people happened some 
time afterwards, and may be related in this place. A spirit 
of disaffection had once more broken out amongst the people, 
and, in order to punish them, fiery serpents had been sent by 
God, the bite of which was of the most deadly character. 
As on many previous occasions, punishment soon brought 
repentance; the people cried for mercy, and God at once 
heard them. By His direction, Moses made a serpent 
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of braes, and set it upon a pole, so that it might be seen 
irom afar. " And it came to pass, that if a serpeut had 
bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of brass, he 
lived." — Num. xxL 9. This brazen serpent, when its duty 



had been performed, was not destroyed, but kept as a 
sacred relic, and in process of time even became an object 
of idolatrous worship, so that King Hezekiah, many years 
afterwards, had it ground to powder. So easy is it to turn 
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Grod's gifts of blessing into curses I And the incident is 
the more remarkable still, from the parallel which our 
Saviour Himself draws for us between the uplifting of the 
brazen serpent on the pole and the uplifting of Himself 
upon the cross. "As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up : 
that whosoever belie veth in Him should not perish, but 
have eternal life." — John iii. 14, 15. 

We must now speak about the end of Mosea' life. From 
the giving of the law upon Mount Sinai, he had conducted 
the people at once to the borders of Canaan, and thence 
had sent twelve spies into the land itself, with directions 
to bring back word both as to the land and as to its 
inhabitants. These spies were absent forty days, during 
which they searched the land thoroughly, and when at 
length they returned, they gave the most glowing 
accounts of its beauty, wealth, and fertility. As a specimen 
of the last characteristic, they had brought with them 
a bunch of grapes, so large that it required two men to 
carry it between them on a pole. But although they gave 
this description, ten of the twelve men also declared that 
it was impossible for the people to invade such a land, on 
account of its natural strength, the impregnable nature of 
its fortified cities, and the stature and bravery of its people, 
who were described as " Anakim," or giants. In short, such 
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was the impreedioD produced by their report, that with one 
consent the people decided to relinquish their purpose, and 
actually to return to Egypt. Two of the spies, Caleb and 
Joshua, entreated them to alter their determination, pointing 



out that God, who had protected them hitherto, would be 
with them still ; to their entreaties Moses and Aaron added 
their own ; but all was to no purpose. At length God 
Himself intervened, and declared through Moses that the 
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evil desire of the people should be permitted to be accom- 
plisbed ; that they should wander forty years in the wilder- 
ness ; and that of the men who came out &om Egypt, 
none, with the exception of Caleb and Joshua, should enter 
the Promised Land. — Num. xiii., xiv. 

It was during these forty years of wandering that many 
of the events abready detailed occurred As they drew 
to their termination, Moses once more led the people to 
the confines of Palestine. A new generation had now sprung 
up ; Aaron his brother was dead, and Miriam his sister was 
dead also. It only remained for him to appoint a successor, 
and then himself to depart this life. The successor was 
not difficult to find in the person of Joshua, who was 
accordingly set apart solemnly as the leader of the people. 
The people were also gathered together, and a solemn address 
was made to them, in which Moses recapitulated the 
wonderful works of God on their behalf, with the principal 
points of the law which He had given them, and added many 
striking promises and warnings as to their future conduct. 
Finally, he uttered a prophetic song, and a blessing, in which 
the future of each particular tribe was sketched out, and 
in which the power and the mercy of God were once 
more insisted upon, as the strength and refuge of His 
people. 

Having thus bidden adieu to the people over whom 
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he had for so many years been a leader, Moses went up 
into the hill of Pisgah, one of the summits of the Moabite 
mountains^ which lie on the east of Jordan, nearly opposite 
Jericho and the Dead Sea. From these summits God 
permitted him to see the land which he was not to enter 
in the body, although he afterwards entered it in the 
spirit. Having thus seen it with his eyes, and being 
assured that God was about to give it to the' people, Moses 
died in the mountain, apparently alone and unattended, and 
there God Himself buried him in a secret sepulchre, which 
no man has ever yet discovered. His age at death was one 
hundred and twenty years, and, like Aaron his brother, he 
received a public mourning, which lasted during thirty 
days. — Deut. L-xxxiv. 

We have said that Moses beheld the land " in the spirit" 
This was upon the mountain of transfiguration, for there he 
appeared in glory, together with Elijah and our blessed Lord 
And hence we see that, although God thought fit to exact 
punishment from His servant, yet his punishment was 
mingled with mercy, and his glorified spirit was admitted 
to the land from which his body was righteously excluded. 

The first five books of the Bible have been universally 
attributed to Moses as their author, with the exception, of 
course, of the last chapter of Deuteronomy. They form the 
foundation of the Jewish law, and are generally called the 
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Pentateuch, or "five volumes." And whether we consider 
their author as a writer, or as a legislator, or as a type • 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, or as one of the prophets, we 
must feel that few greater men than Moses have ever lived. 
His name is stiU revered, and his institutions more or less 
respected and observed, by millions of the human race; 
and he was the man chosen by God to set forth that 
law, whose peculiar office was to prepare the way for the 
gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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IR^SWOSHUA goes by various names ia Scripture. In 
Wm Ul ^^o places in the New Testament {Acts vii, 45 
Uk^al and Heb. iv. 8) he is called " Jesus," which 
is the Greek form of his name. At another time he is 
called Jehoshuah, and at another Jeshua. But his original 
name appears to have been Oshea, which means " salvation," 
and which was changed by Moaes into Joshua, which signifies 
" God (is) the Saviour," upon his return from the expedition 
of the spies into Canaan. If the change waa then made, it 
was very suitable to the circumstances of the time. For 
while ten of their companion spies declared that there would 
I be no reasonable hope of defeating so powerful a nation as 

{ the Canaanites, or occupying their land, Joshua and Caleb 
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expressed their confidence in the power of God to lead 
them to victory. And although the people of Israel, as 
we have seen in the story of Moses, refused to be moved 
by their encouraging exhortations, yet Caleb and Joshua 
themselves were rewarded for their faithfulness and constancy 
by the Divine promise that they alone of the people who 
came out from Egypt should be permitted to enter into 
Palestine. — Num. xiv. 30, 38. 

Before his expedition as one of the spies, we hear of 
Joshua as the "minister," or personal servant of Moses. 
He was with Moses when he went into the mountain of 
Sinai to receive the Law, and to him was committed the 
command of the children of Israel in a great battle with 
the Amalekites at Rephidim, shortly after their exodus from 
Egypt. In this battle, while Joshua fought in the plain 
with the Amalekites, Moses, Aaron, and Hur watched the 
conflict from a neighbouring hill, and implored the help 
of God on behalf of His people. So long as Moses' hands 
were upUfted to heaven, so long Joshua prevailed below ; 
and at last, when Moses grew faint with uplifting his arms, 
Aaron and Hur held them up, one on each side, until the 
Amalekites were totally defeated. — Exod. xvii. 8-13. 

At this time Joshua was about forty -five years of age; 
and he continued faithful to Moses throughout all the 
forty years of wandering, until at length he seemed to be 
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naturally selected as his successor, when the great leader 
himself was called by God to yield up his trust. Before 
Moses died, therefore, he solemnly consecrated Joshua, by 
prayer and imposition of hands, to be the leader of the 
people; that so, to use the beautiful words of Scripture, 
they might not be "as sheep which have no shepherd," 
— Num. xxvii. 17. 

Moses having died, Joshua at once assumed the charge of 
the people. He was then eighty-five years old, and the 
people were encamped on the eastern side of Jordan, waiting 
eagerly to cross into the land of Canaan. God further 
encouraged him for the work before him by a promise 
that, as He had been with Moses, so would He be with 
him, and that no man should be able to stand before him 
all the days of his life. This promise was exactly and 
completely fulfilled, and no career is related in the Bible 
which was on the whole more thoroughly successful than 
that of Joshua. — Josh. i. 1-9. 

Inspired and encouraged by such promises, and also 
the immediate direction of the Divine counsel, Joshua 
now commenced his work. Spies were at first sent 
into the city of Jericho, which lay upon the opposite side . 
of the Jordan, and was the first city which they would 
meet in Palestine. Immediately on the return of these 
spies, preparations were made for crossing the river, not 
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by boats or bridges, but in dependence upon supernatural 
help, which had been especially promised. The ark of 
the covenant was brought out from the tabernacle, and 
carried upon the shoulders of the priests at the head of 
the army. Behind the ark a space of 2000 cubits (or 
about three-quarters of a mile) intervened, and then the 
whole of the congregation of the people followed. In this 
way they advanced to the banks of the river, which at 
this time was full to overflowing,^ it being harvest- time, 
and the floods which occur at that season making the 
usual fords impassable. But no sooner had the feet of 
the priests, who bore the ark, touched the brim of the 
waters, than a stupendous miracle ensued. The waters 
of the river were suddenly arrested at a place about thirty 
miles up the stream, while the waters before and below 
Jericho continued to flow on, and of course the bed of 
the river was soon left bare and dry. Across this dry 
bed, therefore, the Israelites at once passed, and thus at 
last they entered Palestine. — Josh, ii., iii. 

Jericho was the first city which yielded to Joshua's 
arms. Its capture, like the passage of the river, was 
also due to supernatural intervention. By God's direction, 
the ark of God was carried by the priests round the whole 
circuit of the city walls once every day for six days, and 
when the seventh day came it was carried round seven 
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times. When the Beventh circuit had been completed, the 
people shotted with a great shout, and the walls of the 
city suddenly fell down and left it defenceless. The people 



at onco marched against the city and took it, destroying 
all the inhabitants and all the spoil of the city, with the 
exception only of a woman named Rahab, who had 
protected the spies sent previously by Joshua, and who 
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had been promised protection by them, in return for her 
kindness. Even the city itself was burned with fire, and 
a curse pronounced against the man who should rebuild 
it. This curse came actually to pass rather more than 
500 years afterwards, when Hiel the Bethelite, in the 
days of King Ahab, endeavoured to rebuild the city, and 
lost all his sons during the rebuilding. — Josh, vi 

The destruction of Jericho was only the beginning of 
a campaign which ended in the occupation of the larger 
part of Palestine by the Israelites, although not in the 
complete subjugation of the land. In the course of six 
years, six nations, headed by thirty-one kings or chiefs, 
were overthrown; and of the Anakim, or giants, who 
had been such a terror to the twelve spies when they 
examined the land, none were left except in three cities 
of the Philistines. One of these three was Gath, and it 
was no doubt one of the descendants of the Anakim at 
Gath who, many years afterwards, defied and was slain 
by David. Thus "Joshua took the whole land, according 
to all that the Lord said unto Moses; and Joshua gave 
it for an inheritance unto Israel according to their divisions 
by their tribes." — Josh. xi. 23. 

Some incidents of this warfare may be particularly 
noticed. The execution of Achan, the son of Carmi, is 
one of them. He had taken to himself some of the spoil 
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of Jericho, and bidden it in his tent, and the people were 
in consequence defeated in their next encounter with the 
Canaanites. The detection of his crime was brought about 
in a very remarkable manner, by casting lots upon the 
whole people, until the actual criminal was selected, and 
both he and his family and his possessions were then burned 
with j&re. — Josh. vii. Such punishments may seem to us to 
be severe, as may also the entire destruction of cities and 
their inhabitants. But it has to be remembered that the 
places and people thus destroyed were wholly given to 
idolatry, and had they not been destroyed, the people of 
God would have been continually tempted to sin through 
their close neighbourhood. In fact, this result really did 
happen, through the failure of the Israelites entirely to 
fulfil God's commandment in the matter. Some of the 
idolatrous nations were thus permitted to survive, and for 
long years afterwards their existence became a source of 
continual temptation to sin, and of continual trouble and 
warfare, until at length the entire ruin of the Israeli tish 
nation followed. We also have to remember that God nowhere 
reveals Himself, either in Scripture or in Nature, as a God 
who will not pimish evil strictly. On the contrary. He 
clearly declai:es that sinners, if unrepentant — as these 
Canaanites were — can look for nothing but the severest 
judgment against them. 
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A second interesting incident in the wars of Joshua 
was the peace made with the Gibeonites. These people 
lived very near to Ai and Jericho, but an embassage from 
them dressed themselves up to look like persons who had 
travelled a long distance, and in this guise they came to 
Joshua at the camp at Gilgal, near to Jericho, and besought 
that he would make a treaty with them. Supposing that 
his visitors were come from a distance, and without sufficient 
consideration or asking counsel of God, Joshua made a 
league with them accordingly, and it was not until at the 
end of three days that he discovered that they were 
inhabitants of one of the neighbouring cities, a place which 
he was commissioned utterly to destroy. Still, as he had 
made a solemn promise, Joshua regarded himself as bound 
by it, and the Gibeonites were accordingly spared from 
utter destruction, and reduced to the condition of bonds- 
men to the tabernacle 'and to the people generally, under 
the name of Nethinims. This position they occupied for 
many years, and even in the time of Ezra, when new 
arrangements were made for the service of the temple, 
we find them mentioned. — Josh. ix. 3-27 ; Ezra ii. 43. 

Another remarkable incident in the time of Joshua was 
the miraculous lengthening out of the day during a battle 
which took place at Makkedah with the Amorites and several 
of the most powerful of the Canaanitish kings. This battle 
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arose out of the unfortunate league which had been made 
with the Gibeonites, whom the Amorites and their allies 
attacked in consequence of the peace which they had made 
with the Israelites. It appears to have been, a battle of 
great magnitude and importance, and, in order to afford 
time for the complete destruction of the foes of His people, 
God saw fit in some way or other to cause the length 
of the daylight to be extended to twice its usual space. 
The exact way in which this was done we do not know. The 
Scripture account is that "the sun stood still" and **hasted 
not to go down," but of course these are expressions not 
intended to be understood literally, as the sun always 
stands still, while the earth turns round. The turning 
round of the earth upon its axis may have been rendered 
more slow, and this would have produced the effect 
described, without any other effect being perceptible. To 
the God who made the worlds and who sustains all 
creation, such a deed as this must be a very little matter. 
—Josh. X. 12, 13. 

The division of the land of Canaan — or rather so much 
of it as was conquered — ^amongst the Israelites was the 
concluding work of Joshua's life. Two of the tribes, 
Reuben and Gad, and one half of another tribe, Manasseh, 
had been provided with lands on the eastern side of Jordan. 
Canaan itself was therefore divided amongst the other nine 
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and a half tribes, with the exception of the Levites, who 
were the priestly tribe, and had only certain cities assigned 
them. In default of lands, they were to be supported by 
a tithe or tenth part of the produce of the lands of the 
other tribes, and "care for the Levite" was specially 
enjoined on all Israelites. There was also no territory 
assigned to a tribe of Joseph, but instead of this two 
tribes were constituted, named after the two sons of 
Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh. In this way the whole 
of Canaan was partitioned into twelve portions, and the 
promise made to Abraham that his seed should inherit 
the land was kept. " Faithful is He who hath promised, 
who also will do it." 

Joshua lived until he was a hundred and ten years old, 
and died and was buried in peace at his own inheritance 
at Timnath-serah, in Mount Ephraim. Just before his 
death he had assembled the people at Shechem, and used 
the last remnant of his failing strength to induce them 
solemnly to choose the service of the Lord as their God. 
This they seem to have done, but their resolution, alas ! 
was not long kept. So powerful is the example and the 
influence of a good man I and so prone to evil are the 
hearts of men, when good influences and the authority 
of good rulers have been once removed ! — Josh. xxiv. 

Joshua has been regarded as in many points a type 
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of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ His name was 
identical with that name which the apostle declares to 
be above every other name ; his leading the people into 
the promised rest is highly significant of the work of 
Jesus Christ, the object of whose mission was to bring 
rest to the weary soul, and who is gone before to prepare 
a rest for His people hereafter. His connection with 
Moses as his minister and successor reminds us of the 
ofiice of Christ in fulfilling and supplementing the Law 
with the GospeL The favour which he received from 
God, and the devoutness of his personal character, which 
seems to have been without a stain, also afford us types 
of Jesus Christ. But no type is equal to the antitype. 
If we take Jesus as our guide. He wiU be an Eternal 
Leader, and will lead us, not merely into an earthly 
Canaan, but into the unspeakable bliss of everlasting life. 
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f FTER the death of Joshua, the people of Israel 
L remained for a time constant to the covenant 



into which, by his persuasion, they had entered. But 
they were surrounded by powerful nations with whom 
they were continually at war, and these nations were all 
idolatrous, practising superstitious religious rites, which 
seemed to oflfer something in the way of religion which 
they could easily understand, and which also placed no 
restraint whatever upon the moral conduct of the worship- 
pers. The consequence was that after a short time the 
Israelites fell away into idolatry; and then, as a natural 
result and punishment of this sin^ they were delivered 
over by God into subjection to their neighbours. Thus 
the Philistines, the Midianites^ the Amalekites, and others 
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of the surrounding peoples from time to time held them 
in cruel slavery, and from being the masters of the country, 
as they were in the time of Joshua, the Israelites became 
a wretched and degraded people. 

From time to time, during this melancholy period in the 
history of God's people, deliverers were raised up. Under 
these men, commonly called "judges," the people for a time 
took heart, cast oflf their idols, roused themselves to insurrec- 
tion against the nations which oppressed them, and achieved 
a temporary liberty and prosperity. Such ** judges" were 
Deborah and Barak ; Gideon — their deliverer from the 
Midianites ; Jepthah — who fought successfully against the 
Ammonites; and several othera Amongst the last of 
them was Samson, who for twenty years protected them 
against the Philistines, and then, through his own folly, 
came to a miserable end. — Judges iv., &c. 

The birth of Samson was not a common birth, for it 
was predicted by an angel of God. His father was Manoah, 
of the tribe of Dan, and he was an only child. Manoah 
seems to have been a man of much simple piety, and 
received the prediction of Samson's birth in a devout and 
thankful spirit. To this prediction, moreover, certain con- 
ditions had been added, and these both Manoah and the 
child's mother seem to have willingly accepted. By them 
Samson was to be a Nazarite from his birth; i.6., he was 
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neither to taste intoxicating liquor in any form, nor to 
suflFer a razor or other cutting instrument to be used to 
his hair. Persons who observed these rules were not at 
all uncommon among the Israelites. Samuel was a 
Nazarite ; John the Baptist was a Nazarite ; St. Paul 
was a Nazarite for a short time ; and possibly also the 
prophet Elijah. This condition was regarded as peculiarly 
pleasing to God, and in many passages in Scripture their 
conduct is referred to with approbation. Nor need we be 
surprised that their vow not only inculcated total abstinence 
from intoxicants, but also- the keeping their hair unshorn. 
This last condition was no doubt intended to be the outward 
sign of their condition, so that people could at once see 
by their appearance that they were fulfilling the Nazarite 
vow. — ^Judges xiii, 2, &c. 

Samson was but a young man when remarkable powers 
began to show themselves in him. As he grew up from 
childhood, we read that '*the Lord blessed him," and 
that *'the spirit of the Lord began to move him at times 
in the camp of Dan." And in his case it soon became 
apparent that his gifts especially lay in the possession of 
enormous strength and great bravery. 

The first discovery of Samson^s strength was occasioned 
by what we should call an accident, but which was distinctly 
intended by God to bring him forward as a deliverer from 
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Hie Fhilistiues. He was about to be married, and on 
his way to visit his intended bride at Timnath a 
young lion attacked him. Samson had no weapon of 
defence in his hand, but he seized the Hon, and rent 



it, to use the Scripture phraae, "as one would have rent 
a kid." 

This incident became known shortly afterwards in a 
somewhat curious ^shiou, which led to important results. 
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Passing, some little time after, by the place where the 
young lion's carcase lay, Samson found that a swarm of 
wild bees had seized upon it, and had partially filled it 
with honey, of which he partook himself, and of which 
he also gave to his parents. At his wedding-feast, which 
happened shortly afterwards, there was a trial of wit 
among the guests, and riddles were proposed, with heavy 
forfeits for those who could not guess the answers, 
Samson proposed this riddle : " Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness?" 
It was further arranged that seven days should be allowed 
to answer the riddle, and that thirty sheets and thirty 
changes of raiment should be wagered upon its solution. 
The guests, however, were quite unable to solve the riddle, 
and were furious with vexation. At last Samson's newly- 
married wife persuaded him privately to tell her the 
answer, and then she communicated it to her friends. 
When the seventh day came, therefore, they answered, 
"What is sweeter than honey, and what is stronger than 
a lion V 

Samson was greatly enraged at' this, and, in order to 
provide the wager which he had lost, went down to 
Ascalon, a town of the Philistines, slew thirty men there, 
and took their goods. And this was the beginning, as 
may be easily supposed, of a continual warfare. The 
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people of Israel to some extent rallied round Samson, 
and made head against the Philistines, by whom they 
were at that time sorely oppressed. The Philistines, on 
their side, were continually endeavouring to seize the 
Israelitish hero. — Judges xiv. 5, &c. 

At last, after various wonderful exploits, amongst which 
was the carrying off the gates of the city of Gaza, 
Samson fell into their hands through the treachery of a 
wicked woman who lived at Gaza, and whom Samson 
often visited and foolishly trusted. This woman, whose 
name was Delilah, and who had been bribed by the 
Philistines, tried her best in various ways to ascertain 
the secret of Samson's strength, and at last, wearied out 
with her incessant importunity, he told her that his 
secret lay in his unshorn hair. While he was sleeping, 
therefore, they cut his hair off, and so captured him, and 
took him down to Gaza, where they put his eyes out and 
set him to grind at the prison mill. 

In process of time, of course, Samson's hair grew, and 
with it his strength came back. This the Philistines 
forgot, and in their forgetfulness brought him out, on a 
great day, to make sport before a great assembly. Above 
the place where he was was a vast gallery, supported on 
two pillars, and fuU of people. Samson put his arms round 
these, bent with all his might, and pulled the whole- building 
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down, buryiog himself, and multitudes of others iu the 
rains. Thus dying, he certainly avenged himself. And 
yet, on the whole, hia history is a sad one, showing us 
how little mere strength can do without the help and 
grace of God. — Judges xvL 4, &c. 



THE STORY OF ROTH. 



IHE city of Bethlehem lies about six miles to the 
south of Jerusalem, and is one of the very oldest 
places iu Palestin& There, as we all know, our 
blessed Saviour was born, and there David lived. The 
church there is roofed with EogHsh oak, sent to Palestine 
by one of our own English kings, and numbers of pilgrims 
continually visit the place, as one of the most interesting 
spote on the face of the earth. 

" IT present story is not of the birth of Jesus at 
, nor of David. It takes us back to a time 
ious to the time of David, when as yet there 
,ng in Israel, and only God was the king. In 
is, then, there came back to the city a widow 
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woman, who had left it for many years, and under very 
distressing circumstances. Her husband had been a man 
of some property, by name Elimelech, but famine had set 
in, and his land had ceased to be productive. With his 
wife, Naomi, and with his two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, 
he had therefore emigrated into the land of Moab, beyond 
the Dead Sea eastwards, and there both he and his sons 
had died. Now the widow was coming back again, for 
she had heard in the land of Moab that the famine was 
over, and that the Lord had once more visited His people 
and had given them bread. — Kuth i. 6. 

Naomi, however, was not alone. With her was Ruth, 
a Moabitess, the widow of Mahlon. She had refused to 
leave^ Naomi, her mother-in-law, and had come from her 
own home to put her trust in the God of Israel. Between 
the two women the strongest affection had sprung up, 
and they had determined that, whatever might be their 
lot, they would share it together. When Naomi had 
entreated Ruth and Orpah, her two widowed daughters- 
in-law, to go back to their country, Orpah had reluctantly 
consented to do so. But Ruth would not be persuaded. 
" Entreat me not to leave thee," she had said, '* or to 
return from following after thee : thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God." — Ruth i. 6-16. 

When Naomi and Ruth arrived at Bethlehem, it was 
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the begiuDing of barley harvest, and veiy soon after their 

~ arrival Kath set out to glean in the barley fields. According 

to the Jewish law this was perfectly lawful, and the 

proprietor of fields was even directed by the law to be 



careful to leave aome portion of the harvest in the fields, 
80 that the poor might glean and be provided for. Boaz, 
the proprietor of the fields into which, by the providence 
of GEod, Ruth went, was of a disposition which mora than 
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inclined him to carry out this generous provision of the 
law. Euth had been gleaning in his fields for some 
time, when he himself came from his house at Bethlehem 
to see his reapers, and found her thus employed. Far 
from hindering or rebuking her, he encouraged her in 
her task, requested her to continue gleaning in his fields 
rather than in those of any other man, and even commanded 
his servants to let fall some ears of barley on purpose for 
her, alid to provide her with food and refreshment during 
the heat of the day. 

Boaz, besides being a man of kindly and generous 
disposition, was also a relative of Elimelech, and had 
further been made acquainted with the virtuous character 
of Ruth, and with her resolve to leave the idolatrous 
country of Moab, and join herself to the people of Israel. 
He was therefore on every account well-disposed towards 
Naomi and Ruth, and the personal appearance and modest 
carriage of Ruth herself no doubt made a deep impression 
upon him. On her side, Ruth was nothing loath to avail 
herself of the permission accorded her, and she continued 
with the labourers employed in the fields of Boaz not 
only through the barley harvest, but through the wheat 
harvest alsoi — Ruth ii. 1, &c. 

At the end of wheat harvest matters took a still more 
serious turn. Naomi well knew the relationship of Boaz 
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to Elimelech, and now thought that this relationship 
should be made use of, in accordance with the laws of 
the country, for the benefit of both Euth and herself. 
The law directed that no man could sell his land 
permanently to a stranger, but that the nearest kinsman 
should buy it back for the benefit of his children; and 
it further directed that, when a man died and -left a wife 
without children, his ne^irest kinsman should marry the 
widow, and any children whom she might have should 
inherit the dead man's name and land. The person upon 
whom the duty of performing these things lay was called 
the Goel. 

Boaz was not the Goel of Naomi, but he was the next 
kinsman to the Goel, and if the Goel refused, the next 
kinsman had to take his place, while the Goel who refused 
was treated with indignity, and had his shoe plucked off 
and his face spat upon. Naomi knew both the law and 
the people who were her Goel and the next kinsman to 
her Goel. She therefore took means to demand of Boaz 
that he would either redeem her husband's land and marry 
Kuth himself, or get the real Goel to do so. No doubt 
she was encouraged to do this by the kind and generous 
character of Boaz. 

Boaz at once accepted the demand, and in the gate 
of Bethlehem {i.e., in the public meeting-place of the 
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town) he made the necessary demands upon the Goel, 
who, however, refused to perform his part. Then Boaz, 
full of reverence and esteem for the character of Kuth, 
hesitated no longer, redeemed Elimelech's land, and himself 
took Kuth for his wife. — Ruth iii. 4. 

In this way it came about that in the genealogy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ we find the name of Ruth the Moabitess. 
For she became the mother of Obed, the great-grandmother 
of David, and the ancestress of Jesus Himself. And though 
she left, her home and country, yet she found more than 
she left. Recommended by her modesty and simple piety 
to the notice of the great man, into whose fields the hand 
of God had guided her unwitting steps, she became an 
everlasting type of those who come from the east and 
the west, from the north and the south, and sit down 
with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom 
of God 
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E have already heard the story of one Nazarite, 
Samson. We are now to relate some parts of the 
story of another Nazarite, but of a very different 
character. Samuel was also a "judge" of Israel, as Samson 
was. His birth was also specially predicted. But the 
results of his life, for the glory of God and for the 
deliverance of the people of God, were in marked contrast 
to those of the life of Samson. And no doubt the difference 
lay in the circumstance that, while Samson did not seek 
the grace of God in using the special gift of strength 
with which God had endowed him, Samuel, on the other 
hand, was a man of prayer as well as a man of action. 
The mother of Samuel was a pious woman named 
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Hannah. But she had no children, and this so grieved 
her that she made a vow that^ if any man-child should be 
given her, she would consecrate him to the service of 
God. When Samuel, therefore, was bom, she not only 



named him Samuel, which means " asked of God," but 
also brought him to Shiloh, the place where the tabernacle 
of God then was, and left him there, to be brought up as 
a servant of the sanctuary. — I Sam, i. 

The high-priest of the time, to whom Hannah thus 
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presented the little Samuel, was Eli, a man of great age, who 
appears to have been also regarded as a sort of magistrate. 
He was a man of considerable personal piety, but weak 
and irresolute, and unable to control his sons, who were 
persons of depraved habits, quite unfit for the priestly- 
office which they held. The Philistines were still 
continually at war with the Israelites, and no king 
had yet been appointed. Altogether, both the religious 
and the political affairs of the nation were in a sad 
and extremely depressed condition, and no prophet or 
judge had for a long time appeared as a divinely-sent 
deliverer. 

However, Samuel was intended to change all this, and 
it soon appeared that he had been chosen by God to be 
both the prophet and the ** judge" of the nation. He was 
quite a child when first called to the office, and was 
sleeping within the holy place of the tabernacle, when a 
voice was heard, saying, " Samuel, Samuel." The child at 
first supposed the voice to be that of Eli, and accordingly 
ran to the old man, and said, "Here am I." Eli declared 
that he had not called, and told the boy to lie down 
ao:ain. Once more the voice was heard, and once more 
Samuel ran to the aged priest. Then Eli perceived that 
God Himself had been speaking, and directed Samuel not 
to come to him if he should hear the voice a third 
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time, but to say, ** Speak, Lord, for Thy servant hearetk" 
— 1 Sam. iii 4, &c. 

Thus Samuel, while yet a child, became established as 
the prophet of God to Israel, and as time went on, his 
authority, and the favour in which he was held by all, 
increased more and more. Meanwhile the Philistines and 
the Israelites continued at war, and at length a great 
battle was fought between them. The ark of God on 
this occasion had been carried into the Israelitish camp, 
but this did not avert disaster and defeat. The Israelites 
were totally defeated; the wicked sons of Eli, Hophni 
and Phinehas, were slain; the ark was captured and 
carried away by the Philistines into their own country ; 
and Eli himself, on hearing the news of the battle, fell 
backwards from his seat, and was killed upon the spot. 

All these circumstances tended to bring Samuel forward 
as the principal person in the land, and at length he 
seems to have been publicly recognised as such. The 
ark, which the Philistines had captured, had now for 
some time been brought back again by them, under the 
pressure of severe punishments, and had been kept in a 
private house at a place called Kirjath-jearim. But its 
absence had resulted in the falling away of the people 
into their usual crime of idolatry, and they had once 
more turned to worship Baal and Ashtaroth, the idols of 
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the nations by which they were surrounded. From this 
Samuel was able, by God's help, to recall them. He had 
assembled the people together at Mizpeh, in order to make 
a solemn covenant with the Lord, and while they were 
thus occupied the Philistines had attacked them. Under 
Samuel's leadership, however, the Israelites not only resisted, 
but utterly discomfited them, and a fearful thunderstorm 
completed their repulse. From this time Samuels authority 
was never questioned ; for many years idolatry was entirely 
banished from the land ; the cities which the Philistines 
had taken were restored to Israel, and "the hand of the 
Lord was against them all the days of Samuel." — 1 Sam. vii. 

This happy condition of things continued until Samuel 
grew old, and then his children became the unhappy cause 
of an alteration. Samuel himself had administered justice 
to the full satisfaction of the people, and had gone regular 
circuits from Ramah, where he lived, to various other 
convenient places throughout the country. But his sons 
were not content to walk in their father's just and holy 
steps ; they took bribes, perverted justice, and aroused a 
strong feeling of dissatisfaction amongst the people, and 
a strong desire for a more regular and established form 
of government. — 1 Sam. viii. 

The end of all this was the establishment of a monarchy, 
of which Saul was the first sovereign and David the 
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second, Samuel was employed in the selection both of 
Saul and David, although personally very averse to the 
idea of having any king at alL With Saul, also, he had 
many and grievous disagreements, the character of the 
king being very contrary to what might have been expected, 
and proving to be morose, intractable, and defiant. During 
his later years, therefore, the prophet appears to have 
lived almost in retirement, and to have taken little or no 
part in public affairs^ But it is very possible that he 
employed this leisure in arranging those historical books 
of the Bible which bear his name, as well as the book of 
Judges and part of the book of Joshua. If so, his time 
was well employed. 

The death of Samuel was soon discovered to be a 
national loss. Harassed by increasing perplexities, and 
despairing of all earthly comfort, Saul even sought to 
consult the spirit of the deceased prophet by means of 
incantations and magical rites. Such things, no doubt, 
are in most cases but delusions. But in this case it 
seemed good to God to permit the disembodied spirit of 
His faithful servant to return once more, and to predict 
to the terrified monarch his coming destruction. Then the 
shade of Samuel passed once more to its rest. — 1 Sam. 

XXV. 1. 



THE STORY OP DAVID. 




|E have already heard something, in the story of 
Kuth, of the history of Jesse, David s father. He 
was the grandson of Ruth and Boaz, and was still 
living at the town of Bethlehem when David, his youngest 
son, was born. But great changes had happened in the 
country since the time of Jesse's grandfather. Then no 
king was ruling in the country ; every man did what was 
right in his own eyes, and judges had been raised up from 
time to time, who had ordered the national affairs, and 
administered justice between man and man. Of such a 
system, however, the people had at last grown weary, and 
had demanded a king. Vainly did Samuel remonstrate 
against such a wish, and point out to them that the 
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providence of God had appointed all things necessp^ry for 
the satisfactory conduct of their public aflfairs, and that a 
kingdom would only end in tyranny and disaster. To his 
remonstrances they only replied by repeated requests for the 
appointment of a sovereign. A king was therefore appointed, 
in the person of Saul the son of Kish, a Benjamite ; and for 
a time, under his government, things seemed to go well. 
But it was only for a time. The results predicted by 
Samuel soon shewed themselves. Saul was a man of 
morose, sullen disposition, unwilling to obey the command- 
ments of God, aud far more suited for the career of a soldier 
against the enemies of his country, than of a monarch 
who might commend himself to his subjects' respect and 
love. It repented God — ^to use the strong language of 
the Bible — ^that Saul should have been made king over 
Israel, and Samuel was accordingly directed to choose 
another king, and to find him among the sons of Jesse, 
the grandson of Kuth, in the town of Bethlehem. — 1. Sam. 
xvii. 35. 

Jesse was now an old man, and David was the 
youngest of eight sons. As might be expected in the 
descendant of Boaz, he was among the principal people 
of the city of Bethlehem, and that Samuel should present 
himself there, with the ostensible purpose of offering a 
sacrifice to the Lord, was no very remarkable thing. The 
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elders of the city and the seven elder sons of Jesse were 
at once summoned^ a sacrifice was held, and a feast was 
about to follow the sacrifice. Then Samuel began to look 
around at the children of Jesse, and make arrangements 
for a selection from amongst them of the destined king. 

Now the sons of Jesse were all of them stalwart and 
handsome young men. The eldest, Eliab, was of so 
striking an appearance that Samuel could not but suppose 
that he was to be the chosen one. But not so. " Look 
not on his countenance," said the secret voice of God to 
Samuel, " because I have refused him : for the Lord 
seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart." 

It was the same with all the other six elder sons of 
Jesse. One by one Samuel considered them, and one 
by one he had to reject them. It seemed as if the prophet 
must have been deceived in the idea that God would 
choose a king among the sons of Jesse. But before he 
relinquished the thought, he deemed it well to make 
enquiries of Jesse as to whether he had seen all his sons. 
Then it appeared that one had been overlooked. So 
young and so little esteemed was he, that his father had 
not even sent for him to the feast or sacrifice, but had 
left him to fulfil his ordinary duties of keeping the sheep 
out upon the hills, perhaps in the very neighbourhood 
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where Bath had gone gleaning in the fields of Boaz. Now, 
however, Samuel demanded that he should at once be 
sent for, and a messenger was accordingly despatched to 
bring him in. 

It must have been a great surprise for David to have 
been suddenly fetched from his solitary keeping of the 
sheep to appear before the great prophet We know 
from his own account afterwards how he used to spend 
his time as he watched the sheep. The heavens above 
him, the sun, with the moon and bright stars, used to 
fill him with awe and devout admiration; he learned to 
play the harp, and to use the sling with force and accuracy ; 
and on one occasion he encountered a lion and a bear and 
slew them. But now he was suddenly called to meet the 
greatest man of his nation, and at once he arose and 
came. Of his appearance at this time we know a good 
deal. He had red hair, bright eyes, handsome features, 
and limbs evidently formed for strength and agility. But 
we may be sure that these were not his only qualifications. 
For "the Lord looketh upon the heart," and David was 
not only comely to behold, but sincere, devout, of steady 
purpose, of kindly disposition, and of great intellectual 
ability. — 1 Sam. xvi. 1, &c. 

No sooner did Samuel behold this young man than 
he knew that he saw before him the future monarch of 

K 
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Israel He took the horo of sacred oil which he brought 
with him from Shiloh, and at once anointed him — not 
probably stating that he would be king, but with general 
words, which hia father and brethren possibly understood 



as an appointment to a prophetic office. Then the Spirit 
of the Lord came upon David, and from that day do 
doubt he regarded himself as chosen to some great career, 
and ready for whatever post might be assigned him. 
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For some short time all things seemed to go on 
unchanged. But this was soon altered, and a summons 
came from the court of Saul to send David as a harp- 
player to Saul. Saul's moody and diseased temperament 
had at length become almost unbearable, both to himself 
and others, and the name of David as a skilful performer 
upon the harp had been given to him, in the hope that 
the sweet strains of his music might soothe and quiet him. 
This proved to be the case, and David soon became a 
favourite with the king, and one of his armour-bearers. 

But a greater event soon brought the young man into 
more prominence. War with the Philistines broke out 
again. David went back to the sheep, while Saul gathered 
the armies of Israel together and went to meet the 
Philistines. At length the two contending nations met 
in full force at Ephes-dammim, a place in the tribe of 
Judah. A deep valley divided the armies, and for some 
time they seem to have watched each other in silence. 
But this state of things did not last long. Out of the 
camp of the Philistines advanced a man of gigantic stature, 
one of the descendants of the Anakim, of whom a few had 
been left at Gath and some other Philistine cities. He 
was rather more than ten feet in height, was clad in 
complete armour, and was named Goliath. Every day 
this champion came forth and defied the armies of Israel, 
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demanding some one whom he might meet in single 
combat, and offering to risk the issue of the war upon 
the result of such a contest. The hearts of the Israelites 
trembled within them as they heard the words, and beheld 
his aspect and enormous size. But, as might be expected, 
no one ventured to accept his challenge, even though the 
king offered to enrich with great riches whoever should 
km him. and to give him his own daughter in marriage, 
and to free his father's house from all taxes and dues. 

It was under such circumstances that David visited 
the Israelitish camp in order to carry some provisions to 
his three eldest brothers, who were soldiers in Saul's army. 
Being there, he saw the Philistine champion, and heard his 
defiance, and heard also what was offered to anyone who 
should conquer him. His heart was stirred within him. 
He felt that God would be with him, and at once he offered 
himself for the task. Armed only with his sling, and five 
smooth stones out of the brook, he advanced to meet the 
giant, who looked contemptuously upon such an adversary, 
and cursed him by his gods. But the Philistine boasted 
himself in vain. As soon as David got within proper 
range of his adversary, he put one of his stones into his 
sling, ran forward to give impetus to the stroke, and with 
a careful aim sent the missile whistling through the air. 
It went with deadly force into the forehead of the giant. 
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and he sank helpless upon the ground. Then David, 
rushing forward, drew his adversary's own sword from 
its sheath, and having slain him, severed the head from 
the body.' — 1 Sam. xvii. 1, Ac. 



The effect of this was at once to make David one of 
the foremost people of the kingdom. Saul seems not to 
have at first recognised him as the same shepherd-lad 
who had played on the harp before him and been his 
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armour-bearer. This may well have happened, as David 
was just at an age when a year or two makes a great 
diflference in the appearance. But he was now a person 
of great importance. The women made songs about him ; 
Jonathan, the son of Saul, took him as his particular 
friend; Michal, the daughter of Saul, was given to him 
as a wife; and in many combats with the Philistines he 
obtained great renown as a successful soldier and general. 

At last Saul, who had long regarded David with 
jealousy, could bear his presence no longer, and deter- 
mined if possible to take his life. This design, however, 
was frustrated, partly through the tender love of Jonathan, 
who revealed his fathers intentions, and partly through 
the vigilance of David himself, guided by the particular 
providence of God, whose intentions for David were such 
as not to allow of his destruction. But it soon became 
impossible for David to remain much longer in the court 
of Saul, without exposing himself to danger of his life. A 
last appeal was made for him to Saul by his beloved 
friend Jonathan, but this only resulted in an endeavour on 
Sauls part to kill Jonathan himself. The next day, 
therefore, Jonathan went to a place previously appointed, 
and by the sign of shooting arrows in a particular way, 
informed David, who was hidden in the thickets adjoining, 
of his father's adverse decision. The two friends then 
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took a tender leave of each other; Jonathan returned to 
his father, while David fled away to Nob, the place where 
the tabernacle was, where he obtained food in the form 
of the sacred shew-bread, and a weapon in the sword of 
Goliath, which was kept there. This incident was after- 
wards referred to. by our Saviour, as showing that the 
necessities of men may reasonably override any mere 
ceremonial observances. By the law the shew-bread was 
only to be eaten by the priests, but David ate it without 
scruple under the pressure of necessity ; and so our Saviour 
teaches us that even the sacred Sabbath rest is intended 
for man s comfort, and may be lawfully broken in upon 
when real necessity compels such an act. 

From Nob David went away to Achish, the Philistine 
king of Gath, where he pretended to be mad, and so escaped 
the death which probably would otherwise have been exacted 
of him in revenge. But his position there soon proved to 
be too dangerous, and once more he fled away, and took 
refuge in a cave called Adullam, probably somewhere in 
the wild country south of Jerusalem. Here he gathered 
together a band of followers and became a captain over 
them, and here he had many wonderful escapes and strange 
adventures. On two occasions he might have actually 
kiUed Saul, and at once delivered himself; for the king, 
who had gone out to pursue him, unknowingly placed 
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himself altogether in his power. But David was restrained 
by a strong feeling of respect for the sacred office which 
his eoemy held. "Shall I slay the Lord's anointed 1" he 
asked; and not even the strong temptation of opportunity 



could shake his determination to do what was right. He 
contented himself, therefore, on one occasion with cutting 
off a portion of Saul's mantle, and on the other occasion 
with taking away the cruse of water and the spear which 
stood in the ground at Saul's bolster while he slept. And 
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thus he not only delivered his soul from the guilt of blood, 
but he also showed, as he was ever anxious to do, that he 
harboured no resentment against Saul, and was perfectly- 
innocent of designs upon the throne or upon the life of 
the king. This, in fact, was so evident from his conduct, 
that even Saul himself for a while repented and acknowledged 
David's innocence; but jealousy and a fierce twnper soon 
overcame him, and his short-Uved repentance gave way 
ap:ain to hatred and a desire for David's life. 

Another iocid»t whkh rigaalised David', reW into 
the wUdemess of Jud»» was his marriage with Abigail, the 
widow of Nabal, a sheep-master of Carmel. This Nabal 
seems to have been protected by David from the exactions 
of robbers, but to have refused the slightest acknowledg- 
ment of his kind offices. Under great pressure of need, 
David at last sent to him for assistance, but was refused. 
In great anger, David determined at once on punishing 
Nabal, and marched against him with his band, but on the^ 
road Abigail met him with a present, and prevailed upon 
him to return. The next day the news of David's coming 
and departure reached Nabal, who had been all the while 
engaged in a drunken carouse; and no sooner did he hear 
of what had occurred, and from what danger he had 
escaped through the intervention of his wife, than his heart 
sank within him, and he died shortly after. Soon after 
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his death David married Abigail, and she became one 
of his principal wives, and the mother of a son named 
Chiliab or Daniel. — 1 Sam. xxv. 

Wearied out at last with this wild life which he led 
as an outlaw, and having now an organised band of about 
600 men at his disposal, David took service at length under 
Achish, the king of Gath, who gave him the city of Ziklag 
as a dwelling-place. Here he remained for a year and four 
months, at the end of which a great battle on Mount 
Gilboa, between the Philistines and Israelites, put an end 
to the reign and life of Saul. Jonathan, Saul's son, was 
also amongst the slain. It might have been expected that 
such an event would have gladdened David's heart, but 
the very contrary was the case. His personal gain seemed 
not to be . worth considering, as he thought of the sorrow 
of his country, and the death of his beloved friend 
Jonathan filled him with extreme sadness. The song 
which he wrote upon the death of Saul and Jonathan still 
survives to testify to David's grief, and still reminds us 
by its pathetic strains of the strength of David's friend- 
ship and the warmth of his patriotism. — 2 Sam. i., 19-27. 

Saul being dead, and Jonathan his son being dead 
also, very much confusion seems to have taken place for 
a while in the affairs of the country. The vessel of the 
state was without a steersman, nqr. wer^ the people at one 
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as to whom they should invite to take the helm. The 
result at first was that the tribe of Judah, which occupied 
the south of Palestine, invited David to be their king; 
while the northern tribes accepted Ishbosheth, a son of 
Saul, as their ruler. This condition of aflfairs lasted for 
seven and a-half years, at the end of which Ishbosheth was 
foully murdered by two men, who wrongly supposed that 
David would be pleased with their act, but who received 
the just penalty of their crime in their own execution. 
David then became king not only of Judah, but of all 
Israel, and removed the seat of government from Hebron, 
where he had at first resided, to Jerusalem, which was 
now captured from the Jebusites (who had up to that 
time held it), and was named by a new name, "the city 
of David." — 2 Sam. ii.-v. 

When David came to be king over all Israel, he was 
thirty-six years old, and he reigned thirty-three years 
afterwards as monarch of the whole nation, or altogether 
forty years, if the seven years at Hebron are reckoned. 
The latter part of his life was hardly so eventful as the 
former. But this it could hardly be expected to be, since 
the way in which, from being a poor shepherd lad and 
the youngest of a large family, he came to be a powerful 
monarch, necessarily involved many wonderful circumstaDces. 
But although, regarded simply as a series of adventures^ 
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the life of David the king was perhaps less romantic than 
the life of David the shepherd, the armour-bearer, the 
fugitive, and the freebooter, yet from a religious point of 
view his life as a king is remarkably interesting and 
instructive. We cannot follow it in minute detail, and 
can only mention some of its principal incidents. 

First, then, as the monarch of a great kingdom, we may 
notice that David largely extended the limits of the 
Israelitish kingdom. When he came to the throne, the 
people were still struggling with their old enemies the 
Philistines, and had just suflTered a crushing defeat at 
their hands. When he died, his authority stretched from 
the river Euphrates to the Mediterranean, and throughout 
this vast region peace was maintained under the shadow 
of David's name. The Philistines on the west, the Moabites 
and Ammonites on the east, the Syrians on the north-east, 
the Edomites on the south, were aJl brought by him into 
subjection to the Israelites, and the name of Solomon his 
son — ^which signifies "peace'* — indicated the results of his 
wide conquests. Simply as a warrior, then, no Hebrew 
monarch in any degree attained the fame of David. 

In his family David appears after his accession to have 
enjoyed but little satisfaction. Like most Oriental monarchs, 
he multiplied the number of his wives, and this produced 
its natural result in much domestic unhappiness. Conten- 
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tions and jealousies of a bitter kind arose amongst his 
children, L these in several ca^s increased to actual 
hatred and even murder. One of his most favourite sons, 
Absalom, thus stained himself with the blood of his brother 
Ammon. and was for a while banished in consequence from 
his father's presence. At length the strong fatherly yearning 
in David's soul overcame his sense of justice, Absalom 
was permitted to return, but only to make the worst use 
of his father's forgiveness. Once more finding himself in 
a position of influence and power, he used it to corrupt the 
minds of the people in his own favour, and to induce them 
at length to rise in open rebellion against David A civil 
war ensued. For some time the rebellion appeared to be 
the stronger, and David had to leave Jerusalem, and flee 
away beyond Jordan. But a great battle was fought, and 
the supporters of David proved victorious, Absalom himself 
became a fugitive, but in endeavouring to escape from 
the field of battle, he met a singular and unexpected 
end. The mule on which he rode carried him beneath 
the low branches of a spreading oak, and the long hair 
in which Absalom delighted was caught by the boughs. 
The mule went on, and Absalom remained suspended and 
helpless in the oak. In this position it was that he was 
found by Joab, the captain of David's army, and was 
pierced by him with three lances and slain. The anguish 
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which his death inflicted upon his father is described in 
the Scripture narratiTe in the most wonderfully touching 
way. The king's commandment, even before the Impending 
battle, had been to spare Absalom, whatever else might be 



the result. And when he heard that Absalom, notwith- 
standing all his efibrtB, had been killed, the bereaved father 
went up into the chamber over the city gate, and tiiere 
bewailed him in inconsolable grief — "Would God I had 
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died for thee, Absalom, my son, my sonl" — 2 Sam. 
xviii. 

Much of this sorrow, no doubt, was due to David's 
own weakness and sin. The Scripture does not describe 
him as a perfect character by any means, and his own 
folly, as we have said already, led to much of the trouble 
arising from the quarrels amongst his children. But the 
rebellion of Absalom was more particularly allowed by 
God as a punishment of one particular and heinous sin. 
David had a valiant and loyal subject amongst his body- 
guard named Uriah, and while he was away on his military 
duties, David accidentally saw his beautiful wife, Bath- 
sheba, and at once desired to have her as his own. In 
order to obtain his sinful wish, he added murder to 
covetousness, and contrived to have Uriah entrusted with 
a dangerous duty in connection with the army, so that 
he might be killed by the enemy. Uriah being thus got 
out of the way, David married his widow, Bathsheba, 
and supposed that he would then enjoy in peace the 
wages of iniquity. It is difficult to understand how a 
godly man, such as David really was, would stoop to such 
depths of iniquity. But when strong temptation lays hold 
of a man, we know not where it may lead him. May the 
grace of God keep us from the beginnings of evil ! 

It was partly to punish this sin that the rebellion of 
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Absalom was permitted. By means of the prophet Nathan, 
punishment was at once denounced against the king. His 
sin was plainly pointed out in the beautiful parable of the 
poor man and his ewe lamb, and out of his own mouth 



he was judged, as the man who had enjoyed the most 

marvellous advantages, and yet who had not scrupled to 

' murder his own faithful servant Uriah, and to seize upon 

his wife. But when David truly repented of his aia, and 
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expressed his contrition, God did not refuse forgiveness. 
Though Bathsheba*s child died, yet another child was born, 
who was no other than his famous successor, Solomon, 
the wisest of mankind, and the most splendid of Oriental 
princes. — 2 Sam. xi., xii. 

David may further be considered as the founder of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, the foundations of which are 
still standing beneath the ruins of the many succeeding 
edifices, although they now support neither a Jewish nor 
a Christian sanctuary, but a Mahommedan mosque. The 
idea of building a temple seems to have entered David's 
mind very early after his accession to the throne, and 
he had been anxious to erect a suitable house for the 
worship of God, and as a receptacle for the ark. But 
he had not been permitted to carry out this design. The 
prophet Nathan had been sent to him, to declare that 
God was not at that time willing to dwell in a fixed 
house, but that after him a son of his should arise which 
should build a house to the Divine name. With this 
answer David had to be content, but circumstances of a 
remarkable kind kindled the desire in him again. Tempted 
by Satan, he had been induced to number the people, an 
act directly opposed to the precise commandment of God, 
who had declared that His people should not be numbered. 
As a punishment for this sin, three days pestilence was 
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sent upon the people, but before the days were spent, 
David s repentance was mercifully accepted, and the plague 
was stayed. The place where the plague was stayed was 
on the summit of Mount Moriah, one of the hOls on which 
Jerusalem was built, close to the threshing-floor of Oman, 
or Araunah, a Jebusite. Here, then, in commemoration 
of the mercy extended to him, David desired to build an 
altar, and here he made preparations, afterwards carried 
out in the most complete and splendid mamier by his son 
Solomon, for building a temple. He was still not permitted 
to build this temple himself, a further reason being adduced 
that he was '* a man of blood." But he was permitted to 
amass immense stores of gold, silver, precious stones, and 
other material, and may fairly be regarded as one of the 
founders of the building in which his great successor, 
Jesus Christ, the "son of David," walked and taught 
and did so many wondrous works. He was also able to 
arrange for the performance of Divine service upon a scale 
unknown before his time. By his direction the Levites 
were subdivided into twenty-four orders, each of which 
took its turn in the services of the sanctuary, and arrange- 
ments were made by which singers, instrumtotal performers, 
guardians of the gates, guardians of the treasures, and 
other ofiicials of the house of God were duly appointed. 
This brings us to remember that David was not merely 
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a warrior, a statesman, a monarch, and a religious * 
reformer, but he was also one of the most sublime of 
sacred poets. The beautiful sacred poems, which have 
come down to us as the Book of Psalms, are chiefly from 
the pen of David. Some of these Divine compositions 
were no doubt made before his accession to the throne, 
as, for instance, the twenty-third psalm, in which the Lord 
is represented as the Shepherd of His people; the thirty- 
fourth psalm, which is expressly stated to have been com- 
posed by David when "he changed his behaviour before 
Abimelech'' or Achish ; and such psalms as the fifty- 
second, in which his persecutions by Saul are commemo- 
rated. But many of the psalms were written after his 
accession to the throne, and they describe with the utmost 
vividness the various feelings which have moved the souls 
of the people of God in all ages. Sorrow for sin, and 
deep repentance for the crimes into which his passion or 
his indiscretion had led him from time to time ; joy in the 
thought of communion with God in worship; submission 
to the Divine dealings with him in the various circum- 
stances of his life ; strong confidence in God as his 
protector, and clear views of the Divine character as 
merciful, just, upright, and favourable to virtue and 
holiness, are great characteristics of the psalms. Nor must 
we forget their prophetic nature, in which the work, the 
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character, the sufferings, and the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ are shadowed forth, and the future glories of the 
Christian Church are revealed. The more we become 
acquainted with the Book of Psalms, the more we value 
it And this no doubt is the reason why, in every branch 
of the Christian Church, it has been used with equal 
reverence and love as the one book above all others 
suitable for devotion. 

But we must now return for awhile to the direct 
history of this great maiL Before his death he suffered 
a final domestic trouble in the breaking out of a fresh 
rebellion under Adonijah. Adonijah was one of David's 
favourite sons, and, like Absalom, famous for his beauty, 
but he was not the one selected as his fathers successor, 
for which position Solomon the son of Bathsheba had 
been expressly designated by Divine appointment He 
therefore determined to seize upon the throne, and in this 
resolve he was assisted by several of the oldest and most 
tried servants of his father. Joab, who was his cousin, 
and who had hitherto always remained faithful to his 
master, agreed to assist him. Abiathar the priest, another 
staunch adherent of David's, in like manner deserted him 
at this crisis. But Zadok the priest, Nathan, Benaiah, 
and others stood firm, and by their judicious conduct the 
-conspiracy was broken up and suppressed. At this period 
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of his life David himself had become too infinn to take 
any personal part in aflFairs, and appears to have been 
confined to his palace. He therefore arranged to have 
his son Solomon set upon his own mule, then to be publicly 
conducted to Gihon, a place near Jerusalem, and there to 
be anointed king and solemnly proclaimed. This was at 
once done, and the effect upon the conspirators was at 
once to dissolve their conspiracy. They fled one in one 
direction and one in another, while Solomon was peaceably 
permitted to occupy the throne of his father, and at once 
accepted by the people as joint-sovereign with him. 

This happy end to an imminent danger gave great 
delight to the closing scenes of David's life. He called 
his son Solomon to him, and gave him solemn directions 
both as to his general conduct and as to his particular 
behaviour to certain persons, exhorting him to continue 
in the ways of the Lord, and giving him especial instructions 
as to the building and arrangement of the temple which 
he had himself desired to build. He further gathered a 
great congregation together of all the principal people of 
his kingdoms, and, "standing upon his feet," addressed 
them in a final discourse, and blessed them in the name 
of the Lord. — 1 Kings i., ii. 

This was David's last public appearance, and soon 
afterwards he died, at the age of seventy years, and was 
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buried in the city of David, in a tomb which remained 
for many years uninjured. Six hundred years later its 
position was known to Nehemiah ; and on the day of 
Pentecost St. Peter himself referred to it as being "with 
them unto this day." A sepulchre is even now pointed 
out as the tomb of David, but great doubt hangs over its 
authenticity. 

The people of Israel, as well as the Christian Church, 
do well to respect the memory of such a monarch as David, 
and to endeavour to keep it fresh and honourable. To be 
" the son of David," to sit upon his throne and walk in 
his steps, was rightly considered as the commendation of 
every good Israelitish sovereign. To be called the " son 
of David" was even permitted by our Blessed Lord Him- 
self to be one of the most marked tokens of respect for 
His office as the Messiah. That Christ should be of the 
seed of David according to the flesh was clearly prophesied ; 
and when the great king, having served his generation by 
the will of God, fell on sleep, he did so believing that God 
would raise up Christ to sit upon his throne. 



THE[ STORY OP SOLOMON. 






HE story of Solomon is a remarkable instance of 
the inability of great riches, or of wonderful 
opportunities, or of unbounded knowledge, to 
make a man truly happy. Solomon had all these things 
in greater measure than perhaps any one who has ever 
lived, and yet he appears to have been, at any rate 
towards the end of his life, a very unhappy man. We 
may hope that it was not so with him to the very last 
of his career ; but still we are not quite sure even about 
this ; and there is much to make us fear that even his 
latest days were clouded and unsatisfactory. 

What was it which would thus canker the very first of 
all earthly gifts 1 It was that Solomon seems to have 
desired rather to please himself, and gratify his own tastes 
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and passions, than to serve God simply, and try to do his 
duty. If we really desire happiness, we must set before 
ourselves, as the aim of our lives, not to please ourselves, 
but to please God. Then we shall find that, whether rich 
or poor, God will bless us and make us truly happy. 

The early days of Solomon, and even his middle life, 
gave no prospect of such a sad end. He had become king 
when he was quite young, and while his father was alive, 
for his brother Adonijah having made a rebellion with a 
view to obtaining the throne for himself, the coronation of 
Solomon had been conducted somewhat in haste, and he 
had been for a time only joint-sovereign with his father. 
But when he came to be sole sovereign (as he did within 
a few months), he conducted himself at first with singular 
prudence and discretion. One of his first acts was to offer 
a solemn sacrifice of a thousand burnt-offerings at the great 
high -place of Gibeon, and there God appeared to him in a 
dream and offered him the choice of three gifts, viz., long 
life, riches, or wisdom. Solomon chose the laat, and 
thereupon God granted him not only what he asked, but 
wealth and honour also, which he did not ask. And for 
these things no one has ever been more conspicuous than 
Solomon. His wealth and his wisdom have become pro- 
verbial. He made, we are told, silver and gold to be as 
stones in Jerusalem ; and all the earth came to hear his 
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wisdom. Many instances of the latter are given in the 
Scriptures, but more especially striking is the story of the 
child claimed by the two women, who each declared that 
the child was hers. They had been accustomed to live 
together, and each had a child ; but in the night one of 
the two children had been overlain and so killed. Under 
these circumstances the mother of the dead child had taken 
her child and substituted it for the living child, whose 
mother was sleeping, while she had taken the living child 
to herself. In the morning, having discovered the fraud, 
the other woman came before the king to demand her child. 
Then the question arose. Whose was the dead child, and 
whose the living ? Each affirmed that the living was hers, 
and that the dead belonged to the other. 

Having listened to the story of the women, the young 
king said, "Bring a sword." A sword was brought. "As 
the women cannot agree to which of them the living child 
belongs,^' said he, ** we will divide it and give half of it 
to each.'' The pretended mother at once agreed. But the 
true mother, *' whose bowels yearned upon her son," would 
not hear of such a plan. "Give her the living child," she 
cried, " and in no wise slay it." But here the king interfered 
and stayed the sword of the executioner. " Give the child 
to her," he said, " for she is the mother." And the sagacity 
of the decision was indeed marvellous. — 1 Kinoes iii. 16-18. 



Solomon. 



Solomon waB not ouly thus early filled with wisdom, 
but he also completed some remarkable work for Grod. 
David had already selected a site for the Temple upon the 
summit of the hill to the south-east of Jerusalem. He had 



also prepared immense stores of material for the building 
of this temple, and it now became the business of his son 
and successor to enter upon the actual task of erecting it 
This it took him seven years to do, but the result was one 
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of the utmost splendour and magnificence. The stones for 
the temple were obtained from quarries in the mountains 
of Lebanon, where 80,000 quarrymen were employed. The 
wood was also fetched from Lebanon, being cut down on 
the mountains there, and then brought in great rafts by 
sea to Joppa, whence it was dragged up to Jerusalem. In 
building the house, all the stones were cut and fitted to 
their place before being brought to the building, so that 
no noise of hammer or axe or saw might be heard there. 
The inside of all the chambers was overlaid with gold, 
and the doors were similarly covered. The instruments 
used in the sacrifices, such as the candlesticks, the censers, 
and the basons, were all of pure gold ; and the other metal 
work was of fine brass, beautifully carved and ornamented. 
When the house, at the end of the seven years, was 
finished, a dedication festival was held. Vast multitudes 
were gathered together from all parts of the empire, and 
the ark was solemnly brought up, with the most magnificent 
ceremonial that could be conceived, out of the tabernacle 
in Zion, where it had hitherto remained, into the new Holy 
of Holies prepared for it. Nor was the special manifestation 
of God Himself absent. For " it came to pass that as the 
trumpeters and singers were as one, to make one sound to 
be heard in praising and thanking the Lord ; and when 
they lifted up their voice with the trumpets and cymbals 
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and instruments of music, and praised the Lord, saying. 
For He is good ; for His mercy endureth for ever ; that 
then the house was filled with a cloud, even the house of 
the Lord ; so that the priests could not stand to minister 
by reason of the cloud, for the glory of the Lord had 
filled the house of God." — 1 Kings v., vii. 

After completing the Temple of Gk)d, Solomon set him- 
self to construct a palace for himself, which was also of a 
most magnificent kind. He also built many important 
cities, amongst which was Tadmor, which was built in an 
oasis of the great desert which lies to the east of Damascus. 
Commerce and manufactures also received a great impulse 
under his sovereignty ; horses and linen yarn were fetched 
from Egypt, and all manner of Oriental products from the 
east, by means of a navy which he and the king of Tyre 
jointly maintained in the Eed Sea. — 1 Kings vii. 1, &c. 

Among the most interesting incidents of the latter 
portion of his reign must be mentioned the visit paid to 
him by the queen of Sheba, which was most probably 
Abyssinia, a country lying to the south of Egypt, between 
the head waters of the Nile and the Red Sea. This 
sovereign had heard of the wisdom and wealth of Solomon, 
but she could not be satisfied without a personal knowledge, 
and therefore came with a great train to Jerusalem. 
According to the custom of her time she tested the wisdom 
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of her host with hard questions, but Solomon was able to 
answer them all ; while, on her part, she was utterly over- 
whelmed with the magnificence of his surroundings and 
the greatness of his wisdom. Our Saviour contrasts her 
earnestness with the apathy of the people who listened to 
Himself — " a greater than Solomon." We have reason also 
to suppose that the queen went away not unprofited in 
a spiritual sense, and that she may have even carried 
back to her country the knowledge of the true God. 

It would have been well, as has been said, if such 
beginnings as these had continued to the end of Solomon's 
career. But he fell away through passion into grievous 
error. As he grew older he was not satisfied with that 
which God had given him, but entered upon idolatrous 
marriages with heathen women, who turned his heart from 
the true faith. For their sakes, this builder of the Temple 
actually constructed idolatrous temples, which continued 
for many years afterwards to corrupt his people. The Book 
of Ecclesiastes, which Solomon wrote, shows us how sad, under 
such circumstances, was the state of his mind, and how dar- 
kened for a time with unbelieving despair. — 1 Kings xi., 1, &c. 

We must not forget, in conclusion, that Solomon has 
left us many written records of his wisdom. The Book 
of Proverbs, of which he was the author, has been well 
called " Laws from heaven for life upon earth." 



THE STORY OP ELIJAH. 



HEN King Solomon died, all the glory and 
greatness of the kingdom seemed to vanish like 
a dream ; and Rehoboam, his son, so far &om 
inheriting the throne of that great empire over which 
his father and grandfather had ruled, had to content 
himself with the southern half of it, and only two out 
of the twelve tribes of Israel. Over the other ten tribes, 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, became king, and they 
never returned again into subjection to the sons of David 
aa their sovereigns. — 1 Kings, zii. 

This northern kingdom not only passed from the 
dominion of David's successors, but it also drifted away 
more and more into idolatry, until in the time of Ahab 
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(who was seventh in succession to Jeroboam, although he 
lived only seventy years later), the whole people had 
become sunk in the grossest heathenism. Much of this 
was due to the influence of Ahab's wife, Jezebel. She 
was the daughter of Eth-baal, the king of the Zidonians, 
and she especially favoured the worship of Baal, who was 
the idol of the Zidonians, and whose worship was connected 
with the most licentious and cruel rites. By Jezebels 
influence, altars to Baal were erected, and priests were 
consecrated in every direction, while the worshippers of 
the true God were persecuted, and the prophets of the 
true God were put to death. — 1 Kings xvL 29, &c. 

But God would not jJermit Himself to be thus left 
without witness amongst a people to whom He had 
covenanted, notwithstanding all their iniquities and short- 
comings, to be merciful and gracious. Suddenly a prophet, 
by name Elijah (or, "my God is Jehovah"), appeared 
before the astonished Ahab. Who he was no man knew, 
further than that he came from Tishbe in Gilead, which 
is a part of Palestine on the eastern side of Jordan. In 
appearance he seems to have been beyond the ordinary 
stature, to have been distinguished by long and flowing 
hair, to have worn, like John the Baptist, who in many 
points resembled him, a rough mantle, bound at the loins 
with a leathern girdle, and to have carried a staff* or rod 
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as an emblem of prophetic office. Thus, then, he suddenly 
appeared to the wicked monarch Ahab, and, denouncing 
the anger of the Lord against the land, declared that, as 
a punishment for its sins, neither dew nor rain should come 
upon it until he himself should speak the word. 

This terrible calamity at once commenced, and drought 
invaded the land. Elijah himself was specially protected. 
At first, by the commandment of God, he withdrew to 
the brook Cherith, probably one of those torrents which 
run from the east into the Jordan. Here he was 
miraculously supplied with food brought to him every 
morning and every evening by ravens, and for a while 
the stream supplied him with drink But in process of 
time the brook necessarily failed, and then another source 
of maintenance had to be provided. This was found at 
Zarephath or Sarepta, a little Phoenician town lying between 
Tyre and Sidon. Here a widow woman with an only child 
had been commanded to sustain the prophet. She had indeed 
only a handful of meal and a small cruse of oil, but this 
made no difference to the Divine director of Elijah's move- 
ments. The handful of meal was continually replenished, 
and never ceased to supply a sufficiency; and the cruse 
of oil, in like manner, never diminished in quantity until 
the end of the famina And not only were the wants of 
the widow woman and the prophet provided for, but her 
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son who died was raised to life again by the prayers of 
EHjah. A certain interest attaches to this history also, 
from the circumstaDce that the son thus restored to life is 
said by Jewish tradition to have become Elijah's servant 



afterwards, and to have been none other than the prophet 
Jonah. — 1 Kings xvii. 

However this may have been, some two years and 
a-half or three years must have been spent at Zarephath 
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by ElijalL At the end of this timey the word of the 
Lord once more came to Elijah, and he was directed to go 
and meet Ahab the king of Israel Elijah at once obeyed, 
and having first met with Obadiah, the king's servant, 
soon found himself in the presence of the king. 

By this time the country was in so deplorable a 
condition that now Ahab was ready to come to terms. He 
had long been anxious to lay hands on Elijah, whom he 
regarded as his bitter foe, but now that he had found 
him, he was afraid to touch the prophet, and listened with 
comparative calmness to the offer which he made him. 
This was that the prophets of Baal and the prophets of 
the idolatrous groves should be summoned to meet Elijah 
on Mount Carmel. There each party should take a 
buUock, and place the carcase upon an altar, to which no 
fire should be applied. Then, whichever God should answer 
by fire should be accepted by the people as their God. 
Mount Carmel is a ridge of hills running out upon a 
promontory into the sea, and there had long existed an 
altar to Jehovah, by whom or under what circumstances 
erected we do not know. Hither, then, the idolatrous 
priests assembled, together with a vast congregation of 
the people. Elijah alone represented the true worshippers, 
while of the idolaters there were 450 priests of Baal, and 
400 priests of Ashtaroth, generally called " the prophets 
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of the groves," because of the places where Ashtaroth 
was worshipped. Both parties at onqe set about their 
prescribed duties. The prophets of Baal slew a bullock 
and put it upon an altar which they had made, and then* 
called aloud to their god from morning until evening, 
beseeching him to send down fire upon the sacrifice, and 
so testify to his real existence. But no answer came, 
although the frenzied priests even cut themselves with 
their knives, and leaped in their excitement upon the 
altar which they had made. 

Elijah meanwhile had watched these proceedings, 
mocking unceasingly at their vain devotions. But now, 
about the time of the evening sacrifice, he proceeded to 
more distinct action. Having first repaired the broken 
altar of Jehovah, he slew a bullock, and placed the pieces 
on the altar. Then, by his orders, water (probably obtained 
from the neighbouring sea) was poured in large quantities 
upon the altar and sacrifice. Then, drawing near to the 
altar, Elijah ofiered up a most solemn prayer to God, 
beseeching Him to manifest His existence and His power, 
so that the people might know Him as the Lord their 
God, and be converted to His service. 

No sooner was this prayer ended than the fire of the 
Lord fell upon the altar, licking up the water, and 
consuming every particle of the sacrifice. The effect upon 
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the people was marvellous aad immediate. They cried 

with one voice, "Jehovah is God; Jehovah is God," and, 

falling upon their face3, worshipped Him. — 1 Kings xviii, 

Elijah was not slow to take advantage of this disposition 



on the part of the people. By his orders the prophets 
of Baal were at once slain, and thus for a while the 
fountain of idolatrous practices was stopped. And when 
this had been done, the mercy of God upon His people 
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again manifested itself. The heavens became overclouded, 
and abundance of rain descended upon the land. 

In the meanwhile, the anger of Jezebel, AhaVs wicked 
wife, had been thoroughly aroused by the news of the 
slaughter of the priestsi at Carmel. Careless of the promise 
of fertility to the land by reason of the renewed showers, 
she sent word at once to Elijah that she would have him 
put to d^ath, in revenge for his destruction of the priests 
of Baal. Elijah took fright and left the country, journeying 
to Beersheba in the southern kingdom of Judah, and thence 
into the desert which lies to the south. Here he lay and 
slept under a juniper tree, but was aroused by an 'angel, 
who touched him and said, "Arise and eat." On looking 
round, Elijah perceived that there was a cake baked upon 
coals, and a cruse of water. He partook of the food, and 
laid him down again and slept. A second time the 
angel awakened him, and once more provided for his 
hunger and thirst, after which, in the strength of the 
food thus supplied, he travelled for forty days and forty 
nights, until he reached Mount Horeb or Sinai, in the 
wilderness, where the Law had been given to Moses. 
Here God met him, encouraged him by the assurance that 
He was not alone in his worship of the true God, for 
that there were 7000 in Israel who, like himself, had 
not bowed the knee to Baal, and further directed him to 
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return to Israel and anoint Elishaas his successor, Jehu 
aa the king of Israel, and Ha.ael aa the king of Syria. 

The commissions to anoiut Jehu and Hazael were 
afterwards fulfilled by the hands of Elisha. The anointing 
of Elisha was at once accomplished. He was the son of 
Shaphat, and dwelt at Abel-meholah, and was engaged in 
ploughing when Elijah passed by and cast upon him the 
prophetic mantle by which he was distinguished. Elisha 
at once understood the action, ran after him, and, after a 
short farewell to his father and mother, immediately followed 
him, and became his "minister" or servant. — 1 Kings xix. 19. 

We next hear of Elijah in connection with an atrociously 
wicked action of Ahab and Jezebel to an Israelite named 
Naboth. This man had a vineyard near Ahab's palace in 
Jezreel, which he refused to sell to Ahab, on the ground 
that it was the inheritance of his fathers. But Ahab was 
not to be put off in this way. Prompted by his wife, he 
allowed Naboth to be falsely accused by the elders of 
the city of Jezreel, and to be put to death on a charge 
of blasphemy. In such a case, a man s land became forfeit 
to the king, and therefore no sooner was. Naboth dead 
than Ahab took possession of the land which he coveted. 

Here, then, was a fitting need for the intervention of 
the prophet Even as Ahab was going down to Naboth's 
vineyard, Elijah met him, and denounced the judgment of 
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God against him. "In the place where the dogs licked 
the blood of Naboth they shall lick thy blood," cried the 
prophet, "and the dogs shall eat Jezebel by the walls of 
JezreeL'* — 1 Kings xxi. 19, 23. Both these predictions were 
literally and fully accomplished afterwards, and when they 
came to pass it was remembered that the word of God 
by the mouth of Elijah had predicted them. Ahab was 
slain in battle, and Jezebel was thrown down from the 
palace window by the orders of Jehu, and left so long 
upon the ground that the dogs had eaten her body, so 
that when "they went to bury her, they found no more 
of her than the scull and the feet and the palms of her 
hands." — 2 Kings ix. 35. 

When Ahab was dead, Ahaziah his son succeeded him, 
being as wicked and idolatrous as his father. His reign 
was of very short duration, for he met with a severe 
accident, and died. In his anxiety he sent first to an 
idol shrine and then to Elijah, but his first messengers 
to the latter were destroyed by fire from heaven, and when 
Elijah consented to give a reply to some other messengers, 
it was only to the effect that the king should surely die. 

One more incident is related of the life of Elijah, and 
this shows him also under the stern character of a reprover 
of sin, which he seems continually to have sustained. The 
people of Judah at this time had unhappily followed in 
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the steps of the northern kingdom, and Jehoram, the son 
of Jehoshaphat, was walking in the ways of idolatry and 
sin. To him, therefore, Elijah sent a warning letter, 
predicting his death by an incurable disease, and this 
accordingly happened as waa predicted. 

But the time now approached for Elijah to depart from 
this scene of trouble and .sin to a more glorious and 
peaceful state. He seems to have been aware that it was 
the will of Grod to end his earthly life, for when Elisha 
desired to follow him, he repelled his advances. Elisha, 
on his part, determined to accompany him to the last, 
and having been warned by the sons of the prophets that 
Elijah was to be taken from him, he prayed that a double 
portion of his master s spirit might rest upon him, Elijah's 
reply was that, if he should see him as he went, he might 
expect the request to be granted. Thus the two went 
together, having crossed over the Jordan, which Elijah 
clave with his mantle, and so passed over. A little way 
beyond Jordan, even as they talked together, a chariot of 
fire and horses of fire suddenly appeared, and Elijah was 
taken from Elisha and went up into heaven. Elisha saw 
the vision, and cried, *'My father, my father, the dhariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof.*' Then the elder 
prophet passed out of sight, and Elisha saw him no 
more. 



His Translation. 



Elijah has heea seen since his translation, for he was 
one of the two who talked with Jesus and Moses at the 
Transfiguration. And our Saviour himself declared that 
in John the Baptist, the Elijah who was to come as a 
forerunner to Himself was at length manifested to the 
world. — Matt. xi. 14 ; xvii. 12. 




THE STORY OP SLISHA. 



!^&. 



HE history of Elisha almost necessarily follows 
upon that of Elijah. Elisha was not only the 
servant and the successor of Elijah, but he was 
in many respects as important a person, and perhaps was 
made more useful in the repression of idolatry and the 
furtherance of true religion than his great predecessor. 
Yet his character was entirely different from that of 
Elijah. The elder prophet was fiery and ascetic, dwelt 
apart from his fellow-men, denounced their sins with 
unsparing energy, and executed the judgments of God 
against sinners without scruple or hesitation. Elisha was 
cast in altogether a different mould. He was the companion 
of kings and great people ; assembled round him a large 
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company of disciples; performed many deeds of kindness 
and benevolence, and seemed actuated by feelings of the 
tenderest humanity. We may see perhaps in these contrasts 
that God works out His wise purposes by very diflferent 
instruments ; we may also see an image of the contrast 
between John the Baptist and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Of Elisha previously to his call as a prophet we know 
next to nothing. It would only seem that he was a 
person of good means and position. But when Elijah 
cast his mantle upon him, he acted as the apostles acted 
whom Jesus called — left all at once, followed the invitation, 
and from that day forwards gave himself to the work 
of his great office. Of his conduct at the translation of 
Elijah we have already heard. Gazing up into heaven, 
he beheld the horses of fire and the chariot of fire by 
which the great prophet was conveyed from mortal sight, 
and in the vision thus vouchsafed to him he received the 
assurance of the fulfilment of his desire that the spirit of 
his master should rest upon him. 

Of the reality of the gift thus received Elisha had 
speedy proof* Gathering up the mantle which had fallen 
from Elijah as he was swept away by the fiery chariot, 
Elisha returned to the river, and with his mantle smote 
the waters, crying, "Where is Jehovah, the God of Elijah?" 
At once the waters parted before him, and as he went over 
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dry-shod, he realised that he was indeed the chosen successor, 
and endued with power from on high. — 2 Kings 11-13. 

Elisha's career as a prophet lasted through more than 
sixty years, and through the reigns of no less than six 
of the kings of Israel Throughout this time he exercised 
a wide and powerful influence, and performed many 
wonderful miracles, of which twelve are recorded in Holy 
Scripture. Some of these were of a simple domestic 
character, as when he corrected the brackish nature of 
the springs at Jericho, and made the water fit for drinking 
by casting in some salt. Another similar miracle was 
performed for the relief of a widow of one of the sons of 
the prophets, who was in great distress. Her little stock 
of oil was thus miraculously augmented, and herself and 
family provided for. Another domestic miracle occurred 
on the banks of the Jordan, where the sons of the prophets 
were erecting a new dwelling-place, or, as some think, a 
new lecture-room, or school-house, and where one of them 
dropped his axe-head into the stream. At Elisha's word, 
however, the axe-head floated and was recovered. A still 
more interesting incident of the same class occurred in 
connection with a rich woman who lived at a place called 
Shunem, and who had provided liberally for the prophet's 
lodging and maintenance whenever he should pass by that 
way. In gratitude for her kindness, Elisha raised her 
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little boy to life agaia We may mention, also, in- this 
catalogue, a miraculous multiplication of provisions for 
the use of his followers at a place called Baal-shalisha ; 
the destruction of forty-two young persons at Bethel, as 
a punishment for their revilements and insulting conduct; 
and the rendering wholesome of some poisonous pottage, 
prepared for his followers in a time of great dearth. 

A miracle of a more public character was that of the 
cure of Naaman, the general of the Syrian forces. This 
man was a leper, and had heard from a little slave-girl 
of the Hebrew race of the prophet that was in Samaria. 
With a great retinue, therefore, and with many presents 
of great value, he sought out Elisha, expecting to purchase 
a sudden cure. To his great surprise, Elisha did not even 
come out to look at him, but sent out a message, saying, 
" Go and wash in Jordan seven times, and thou shalt be 
clean." Naaman at first resented this, but, being persuaded 
by his servants, relented and followed the advice, to his 
great advantage. His flesh at once came back to him 
as the flesh of a little child, and he was cleansed. 

This incident is peculiarly interesting on many accounts. 
Our Saviour refers to it as illustrating the unwillingness 
of persons to use opportunities to which they have free 
access, and which persons at a distance will make great 
sacrifices to procure. ** There were many lepers in Israel,^ 
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says our Saviour, "and yet noue of them waa cured. 
Naaman the Syrian, who waa not an Israelite at all, waa 
the only one who received the benefit of Elijah's powers." 
The incident is further interesting in connection with 



Gehazi, Elisha's servant Elisha himself refused to receive 
any payment for his services, and sent Naaman away, 
compelled to express his gratitude in words only. After his 
departure, Gehazi went after him, and with a lying atory 
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contrived to obtain for himself an utterly unauthorised 
payment. But Elisha's observation had followed him, and 
detected his falsehood. "Went not my heart with thee/' 
said the prophet, "when Naaman turned from his chariot 
to meet' thee. The leprosy of Naaman shall cleave to 
thee, and to thy seed for ever." And even so it was. 
Gehazi went out from the prophet's presence a leper " as 
white as snow," a striking warning to all time against 
liars and lies, things abhorrent to a true and holy God. 
Lastly, the miracle of Naaman's cleansing illustrates the 
simplicity of God's way of salvation. Just as the leprosy 
of Naaman was not to be purchased by costly presents, 
nor to be cleansed by complicated operations, but by simply 
washing in Jordan, in faithful obedience to the prophet's 
commandment ; so the sin of the sinner is to be put away, 
not by gifts of gold or silver, or by any merits on our 
own part, but by simple application through faith of a 
Saviour's blood. 

Besides these more private manifestations of miraculous 
power, Elisha was closely connected with the public matters 
of the times in which he lived, and, as has been already 
remarked, exercised great influence over them. Early in 
the reign of Jehoram the son of Ahab, Mesha the king 
of Moab, who had hitherto been tributary to the king of 
Israel, rebelled. Jehoshaphat the king of Judah and the 
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king of Edom joined Jehoram in an attempt to repress 
this rebellion, but after a short time the imited armies 
found themselves in danger of destruction, owing to a want 
of water. From this danger, Elisha, who seems to have been 
almost accidentally in the neighbourhood of the armies, 
delivered them, not merely prophesying that rain would 
come, but giving them such directions that the appearance 
of the rain contributed to the overthrow of the Moabites. 
On another occasion, later in the history, the northern 
kingdom of Israel was again delivered by the intervention 
of Elisha. One of the continually occurring wars between 
Israel and Syria had broken out, and the king of Syria 
had been extremely troubled because he discovered that 
his movements, however secret, were always made known 
to the Israelitish king by means of Elisha's miraculous 
power. He therefore determined to seize the prophet, 
whom he understood to be in the city of Dothan, not 
far from Samaria. In the night, therefore, he surrounded 
the city of Dothan with troops, intending in the morning 
to enter it and arrest Elisha. The servant of Elisha 
discovered this, and came in great trepidation to his 
master to tell him. But Misha at once reassured him, 
praying that the young man s eyes might be opened to 
see the supernatural defences by which he was surrounded. 
Th^ prayer was granted : the young man's eyes were 
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opened, and at once he saw that the whole mountain was 
full of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha. In 
the morning, therefore, Elisha went out to the surrounding 
army, and prayed that the people might be smitten with 
blindness. This prayer was also granted, and the blinded 
army were thus led, unconscious of their road, into the 
very midst of Samaria, where their eyes were opened, only 
to find themselves in the midst of enemies. The king of 
Israel would perhaps have put them to death, but Elisha 
would not sufier this. Animated by what we should now 
call a Christian spirit, he caused food to be placed before 
them, and commanded that they should be dismissed in safety. 
The result was that the king of Syria withdrew his forces 
entirely from the country, and peace for a time followed. 
This peace, however, did not continue very long. 
Another invasion of Israel was soon undertaken, and this time 
Samaria itself was besieged and shut up, until an intolerable 
famine prevailed within it, and people were reduced to the 
extremity of even eating their own children. In a most 
remarkable manner Elisha was the means of delivering 
Samaria from this extremity. The besieging army were 
seized with a sudden and uncontrollable panic, and the 
city, which had been reduced almost to the last extremity, 
was suddenly delivered, and furnished with provisions from 
the spoil of the camp of the besiegers. 

N 
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It might have been supposed that such evidences of 
the power of the prophet of God would have been sufficient 
to induce the Israelites to abandon their idolatrous practices. 
But such was not the case, and Elisha was at length 
directed to anoint Jehu, the son of Nimshi, to be king 
over Israel, in order to the destruction of idolatry. This 
was accordingly effected under his directions, and Jehu 
came to the throne, when almost his first act was to sweep 
away the worship of Baal from the land, and to some 
extent to set up the worship of Jehovah. Elisha was 
also commissioned to anoint Hazael as king over Syria, 
in succession to Ben-hadad. Hazael appears to have 
succeeded Naaman as commander of the Syrian armies, 
and he became king by murdering his royal master, who 
lay sick, and who had sent him to Elisha to enquire 
whether he might recover of his sickness. "He may 
recover, but he will not," was Elisha's reply, and then he 
indicated to Hazael that he himself would be his murderer, 
Hazael indignantly repudiated the supposition. But for 
all that, he went back, and took the very first opportunity 
of putting his master to death, and reigning in his stead. 
If we do not take heed to our ways, we know not how 
far sin may lead us. " Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall*' 

When Elisha was on his death-bed, an interesting 
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interview took place between him and the then king of 
Israel, Joash. Joash came to lament over his departure, 
but Elisha bade him take his bow and arrows and shoot. 
When he had shot, the prophet bade the king smite with 
the arrows on the ground. He smote only three times, and 
then stayed. Then Elisha, we read, " was wroth with him, 
and said. Thou shouldest have smitten five or six times; 
then hadfit thou smitten Syria till thou hadst consumed 
it : whereas now thou shalt smite Syria but thrice." 

Thus then Elisha died, full of years, honour, and 
influence. And even after his death, his bones worked a 
miracle. For the next year, as they were burying a man 
near his grave, which was in all probability a cave in a 
rock, they were interrupted by the sudden appearance of 
a band of the Moabites, and cast the body into the 
sepulchre of Elisha. No sooner did the corpse touch the 
bones of Elisha, than the man revived and stood up again 
on his feet I — 2 Kings xiii. 21, 

We have been obliged to dwell especially on the works 
of Elisha, so many and so wonderful. But his words and 
his personal example would also have been worthy our 
close attention. For although we cannot do his wonderful 
works, yet his modesty, his love of truth, and his simple 
faith and devotion, are all things which, by God's help, we 
may all continually hope to imitate. 




THS STORY OP JONAH. 
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HERE is an old story, already referred to, which 
states that the widow's son, who was raised to 
life by Elijah at Zarephath, afterwards became 
that prophet's servant, and himself the prophet Jonah. 
Whatever truth there may be in this, Jonah is only said 
in the Bible to have belonged to Gath-hepher, which is 
a village of Galilee, not very far from the little town of 
Nazareth, where our Saviour was brought up, and lived 
for so many years. 

The Bible only relates to us the history of Jonah in 
connection with one of his missions. But he was known 
as a prophet for other reasons besides the wonderful 
adventures recorded in the book of Jonah; for in the 
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second book of Kings we find a prophecy of his referred 
to, in which he predicted that God would restore again to 
Israel some of their lost possessions. This is important, 
because it makes the real position of Jonah more clear, and 
also because the reference la the Book of Kings makes it 
very probable that Jonah was the earliest of all the 
prophets whose writings are preserved. 

Jonah appears to have been at Gath-hepher when the 
word of God came to him. This time he was not to 
prophesy among his own countrymen, and to be the 
bearer of an encouraging message, but to go to Nineveh, 
the capital of the Assyrian empire, hundreds of miles 
away, and to declare that in forty days that great and 
wicked city should be overthrown. 

Jonah was extremely unwilling to enter upon such a task 
as this.. We do not know his reasons. But we may easily 
suppose that the distance of Nineveh terrified him, and that 
he was also afraid to go lest he should be put to death by 
the king of Nineveh. This is rendered still more probable 
by the fact that the name Jonah means " a dove," and may 
possibly have been given to him as a sort of nickname, to 
indicate his trembling and fearful disposition. But no 
doubt he was not at any loss to find reasons why he 
should not go. "There was wickedness enough," be might 
have said, "in IsraeL Why should not a prophet rebuke 
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that, and try to reform people at home before going 
abroad ?" People in the present day say much the 
same about missions to the heathen. " Why not endeavour 
to convert the people at home first?" say they- But God 
gives us a precise commandment to preach the Gospel in 
all the world, just as He gave Jonah a commandment to 
preach to Nineveh. And our business, therefore, is simple 
and prompt obedience. 

The dislike of Jonah for the task imposed was so great 
that he was not satisfied with complaining. He determined 
to run away, if he could, from the very presence of the 
Lord. He betook himself accordingly to Joppa or Jaffa, 
then, as now, the principal seaport of Palestine, and findino: 
. ship there ^^Itag JlMshLh-which some suppose t^ 
have been a place in Spain — he went on board, and 
endeavoured to escape, as he imagined, fi:om the hateful 
task imposed upon him. 

Possibly Jonah, prophet as he was, was not entirely 
uninfluenced by the false ideas of the men around him, 
and imagined that Jehovah, though he might be the God 
of Israel, was not the God of other lands and places. 
But he soon discovered his mistake, and found that the 
God whom he served was God of the sea as well as of 
the land, of the heaven above as well as of the earth 
below. A fearful storm burst forth, and, despite every 
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effort of the sailors, the ship was on the point of foundering. 
Then, for some reason unknown to us, the shipmen came 
to the conclusion that the reason of the storm must be 
the presence of some sinner amongst them, whom God 
was determined to destroy. To find out the person, there- 
fore, they cast lots, and the lot fell upon Jonah. 

Thus arrested in the midst of his career, Jonah certainly 
behaved with becoming fortitude. He acknowledged his 
error, and demanded, notwithstanding the reluctance of 
the shipmen, that they should cast him into the sea. No 
sooner had they done so, than the storm subsided, and 
"the sea ceased from her raging." 

It might have been supposed that the career of Jonah 
was now at an end. But not so. The same God, whose 
wrath had followed His reluctant servant across the seas, 
now in the midst of His wrath remembered mercy. There 
are several sorts of monster fish in the sea, the stomach of 
which is amply sufficient to contain the body of a man. 
One of these fishes had been prepared by God, and no 
sooner was the prophet cast into the sea, than the fish 
swallowed him, and so preserved him alive. Here the 
prophet remained in safety through three days and three 
nights, and at the end of that time he was cast on the 
shore, safe and uninjured. 

After such a wonderful proof of the power of God, 
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Jonah might well fear no longer to undertake any duty 
confided to him. When the word of God came again to 
him — as it did — Jonah at once set out for Nineveh. It 



was a vast city, in circumference about forty miles, and 
Jonah might well fear that his single voice would be 
unheard. But this consideration was not for him : having 
entered into the very heart of the city, he boldly began 
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to execute liis mission, and to prophesy that in forty days 
the city would be overthrown. 

The effect of Jonah's preaching was very different from 
what he probably expected. Possibly, having heard the 
wonderful history of the prophet, the Ninevites and their • 
king believed his worda The king and the people 
repented of their sins, sat in sackcloth and ashes, and 
earnestly prayed that God would forgive and deliver them. 
Then the Lord repented of the evil which He had 
threatened, and did it not. 

This exhibition of God's mercy, singular to relate, was 
not pleasing to Jonah. Monument though lie himself was 
of the Divine forgiveness, he grudged that his prophetic 
word should be undervalued, and that what he prophesied 
should not come to pass. Leaving the city behind him in 
anger, he went out upon its eastern side, and there made 
him a tent or booth of branches, where he might dwell 
for a while and see the fate of the city. Then a gourd 
grew up with the rapidity characteristic of such plants, 
climbed over the booth, and speedily afforded him a 
grateful shade. But the next day a worm came, and, 
eating across the gourd-stalk, caused it to wither. Jonah 
was extremely angry at this. But God rebuked him for 
his folly, "Thou hast had pity on the gourd," said 
God, '^ for the which thou hast not laboured, neither madest 
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it grofir ; which came up in a oight, and periahed in a 
night. And should not I spare Nineveh, that great city?" 
How often it happens that men are leas merciful than 
Grod ! And yet Jonah may well supply us with an example 
of Divine loving-kindneaa, as well as lead us, by the type 
of his sojourn in the belly of the fish, to think of our 
Saviour's death and resurrection. 



THE STORY OF DAfillEL. 



BEEN the kingdom of Judah was finally over- 
1 whelmed by the Babylonians, and the people of 
I the kingdom were carried away captive from 
their own land into Mesopotamia, four young men of royal 
or noble descent were conspicuous amongst the captives. 
These four were named Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah, but the Babylonians gave them the new names 
of Belteshazzar, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 

All these four young men were men of great ability 
and extreme holiness of life, and they were even so 
scrupulous as to refuse to eat of the food which was 
prepared for them by order of the king, and to subsist 
entirely upon lentil pulse and water. This fare, however, 
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suited them well. Their health continued excellent, their 
appearance was strikingly fair and beautiful, and their 
progress in knowledge and learning excelled that of all the 
other young men who were in the same position as them- 
selves — I.e., were being trained to become attendants in 
the court of the Babylonian monarch. Daniel, especially, 
was distinguished by intellectual ability as well as moral 
purity, and he further possessed .the gift given him by 
special favour of God — of being able to interpret visions 
and dreams. 

When the course of his early education was finished, 
Daniel soon found an opportunity of exercising these 
remarkable powers. The king Nebuchadnezzar had dreamed 
a dream, which had left him in a condition of extreme 
trouble and anxiety, but the details of which he could 
not remember. The professional astrologers and dream- 
interpreters were vainly appealed to, in order to describe 
and then interpret the vision ; and sentence of death had 
actually gone forth from the infuriated monarch against 
them, when Daniel begged and obtained a short delay. 
This he spent with his three companionft in prayer, after 
which he went in before the king, and both described his 
vision to him, and also gave him an interpretation of it. . 
The vision was of an image composed of various materials, 
and the meaning proved to be a prophetic intimation of 
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the future course of all history, including the times of the 
Gospel itself, 

Daniel, having thus proved himself to be really endowed 
with the power of interpreting dreams, was raised by 
Nebuchadnezzar to great honours, and made ruler over 
the province of Babylon. Some time afterwards he 
interpreted a second dream of Nebuchadnezzar, in which 
the king beheld in vision a symbol of his own personal 
history, and Daniels interpretation in this case soon 
afterwards turned out to be correct. But for some reason 
or other, not clearly known to us, the merits of Daniel 
seem after this to have been overlooked. Nebuchadnezzar 
died, being succeeded by his son and grandson, and no 
mention of Daniel occurs during the period of their reigns 
until near their close. The grandson, Belshazzar, was then 
feasting in his palace, while without the city was a vast 
army, led by Darius the Mede, which was closely investing 
it. In the midst of the revelry, a mysterious hand came 
forth and described writing upon the wall Terror seized 
both the king and his guests, but none were able to read 
the writing. At last Daniel's name was remembei:ed, and 
he waa at once sent for. He proved, capable of at, once 
interpreting - the writing, but it boded no . good to th^ 
idolatrous and sensual Babylonian monarch, '* Mene-r-Mene 
-^Tekel — Upharsin/! Such was the writing. "Thy kingdom 
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is numbered ; thou art weighed in the balances and found 
wanting; thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes 
and Persians." Such was the interpretation. And its 
truth appeared that very night The Medes entered the 
city by the channel of the river, captured the palace, and 
destroyed the king. 

"That night they slew him on his marble throne; 
The deed unnoticed and the hand unknown; 
Throneless and sceptreless Belshazzar lay, 
A robe of purple on a form of clay." 

Daniel appears to have retained his position, and even 
to have regained more honours, after the accession of Darius 
to the kingdom. He was made one of three presidents 
of the kingdom, and his ability and trustworthiness were 
such that the king even designed to set him over the 
whole kingdom. But enemies, jealous of his probity and 
success, were at work against him, and determined on his 
ruin. By any attack upon his character in matters of 
business they well knew that he was unassailable, and it 
was therefore determined to assail him on the side of his 
religion. Now Daniel, throughout all his career, had never 
failed to continue the practice of private devotion. Three 
times a day this busy man was accustomed to retire and 
pray to his God. Of this fact the conspirators were not 
^"uorant, and they therefore contrived to have a law made. 
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that for thirty days no devotions should be offered by any 
man to any deity but the king, upon pain of being cast 
into the den of lions. Daniel paid no attention to such 
a law, for he well knew that in such a matter we ought 



to obey God rather than man. He was cast into the den 
and left to perish. But God delivered His servant out of 
this peril, as He has done out of numberless others. The 
lions refused to biirt Daniel, and when visited in the 
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morning by the repentant Darius, he was found entirely 
uninjured. 

After this, Daniel lived for many years in prosperity 
and honour, and finally died at. Susa, where his tomb, or 
what claims to be his tomb, is still shown to pilgrims. 
And we must not forget that he was not only a devout 
and pious servant of God, a bright example of the possibility 
of being both diligent in business and holy and blameless 
in . our lives, but was also an eminent prophet, one of 
those four prophets usually called " the greater." Besides 
the visions already referred to, Daniel was privileged 
himself to see many visions of the future, extending over 
the whole course of human history, and at this present 
time being gradually fulfilled. He was also privileged to 
prophecy with great exactness of the coming, the mission, 
and the death of Jesus Christ as the Messiah the Prince, 
and our Saviour Himself speaks of him with reverence as 
"Daniel the prophet." 




THE STORY Of JOB. 



|E do not know when Job lived, and there ore 
many opinions about this, which differ strongly 
from one another. Happily it is not necessary 
for us to have any opinion on this question in order to 
be iaterested and instructed by his story. Whether he 
lived, as some suppose, before the time of Abraham, or 
whether he lived, as .others suppose, some considerable 
time after the Israelites were settled in Palestine, is quite 
unnecessary for us to decide on the present occasion. 

The Bible itself points out to us what is the chief lesson 
of Job's Ufe. It is his patience under adversities, and his 
unflinching confidence — fully borne out by the end of his 
career — that God would preserve him to the end, and 
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would shew abundant goodness to him. "Ye have heard 
of the patience of Job," writes St. James, " and have seen 
the end of the Lord, how that the Lord is very pitiful, 
and of tender mercy." 

This " patience" of Job was first manifested in connection 
with the loss of his children and his possessions. He was 
a man of large property in the land of Uz — ^the situation 
of which is now entirely unknown. He was, in fact, the 
"greatest of all the men of the East," having 7000 sheep, 
3000 camels, 1000 oxen, 500 she-asses, and a large retinue 
of servants. For children he had seven sons and three 
daughters. And his possessions were not above his 
deservings, for he was a man of holy life, of spotless 
integrity, and of devout character. 

On such a man as this we may well conceive that Satan, 
the great enemy of all our souls, would look with peculiar 
envy- It seems that in some mysterious way Satan was 
then allowed to appear before God, and thus appearing, 
he demanded that he might be peiynitted to tempt Job. 
If only he might take away Job's possessions from him, 
then this spotless and holy man would turn out no better 
than other men. 

God permitted this, and Satan at once set about his 
work. By one contrivance and another, children, property, 
and servants were suddenly swept away. But Job remained 
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constant under the calamity, and spoke not one impatient 
word. On the contrary, while giving full vent to his 
natural grief, he blessed the Divine hand from which he 
supposed his misfortunes to have proceeded. " Naked 
came I," said he, "out of my mothers womb; and naked 
shall I return thither. The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord. " 

Satan was disappointed, but not discomfited. Deter- 
mined to triumph over Job, he demanded of God, and 
obtained, permission to afflict Job's person as well as his 
property. He smote him with boils from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his foot The trial was severe 
indeed, but yet Job stood patiently against it. Even his 
wife turned against him, and reviled him. "Curse God 
and die," said she. But Job answered, "Thou speakest 
as one of the foolish women speaketh. What! shall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and not receive evil?" 

The story of the sorrows of Job now spread far and 
near, and three of his friends^— Eliphaz the Temanite, 
Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite — came at 
length to visit him and console him. They gave him much 
advice and conversed long with him, but like many othei 
persons, although their intentions were no doubt good, they 
were grievously mistaken. Their idea was that all suflferings 
and sorrows are punishments sent by God upon unrighteous 
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people, and "Uiat, if a man ia in misfortune, it is a sure 
sign that he has deserTed the infliction. But in this there 
cannot be a doubt that they were wrong. Of course many 
of the 8u£FeringB of mankind arise from their sins. If 



men were pare and sober, honest and industrious, cleanly 
and upright, there would be much less pain and sorrow in 
the world. Still, God often sends trouble upon persons, 
not for their injury, but for their benefit — to try them with 
the fire of affliction, and make them more pure and more 
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holy. This was why He was trying His servant Job, not 
to punish him, but to show how holy and patient and 
virtuous he was. But this the three friends of Job failed 
to see. And therefore, while many of their remarks were 
very good and just, and many of the truths they uttered 
were very important, yet they utterly failed to understand 
their friend's case, or to minister any real consolation to 
him. 

After they had thus vainly talked with Job for many 
days, another person came on the scene — Elihu, the son of 
Barachel. He was grieved both with the friends of Job, 
for the reasons already named, and with Job himself, 
because he was not only steadfast in not acknowledging 
that his sins were punished by his misfortunes, but because 
he went too far, and supposed that, if a man is virtuous 
in the sight of his neighbours, he is also just before God. 
Now this is a great mistake, although a common one. 
We may be very pure in our neighbours' eyes, or in our 
own, but our very righteousnesses in God's sight are as 
filthy rags. Elihu, therefore, had a double task to achieve ; 
to reprove Job in one direction, and the friends of Job in 
another. 

This task, however, he successfully accomplished, and 
then God Himself addressed Job out of the whirlwind, 
and declared His greatness and His power. Then once 
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more Job was restored to health, and by-and-by he received 
of the Lord far more than he had lost Other chUdren 
were bom to him, the same in number a3 those he had 
lost before. He was also permitted to live for 140 years 
after his troubles were ended, and to see his sons, and his 
sons' sons, even to the fourth generation. Thus his " latter 
end was blessed more than his beginning," and he became 
to all ages an example of the way in which we should 
rightly meet afflictions, and of the tender care of God 
for His faithful and obedient children. 
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Hymns for the Lambs of Chr^t's Flock. Twelve Cards of Birds and Flowers 
for Children. In handsome Wrapper. (38) 

Lights for the Heavenward Path. 12 Floral Illuminated Text Cards. (68) 
Proverbs Poetically Applied. A set of Twelve Cards, with Floral Designs on 

Gold .Grounds. (37) 

^ Promise, Precept, and Practice concerning Praise. Twelve Designs, with 

Illuminated Texts fn i'anels. , (45) 

Promise, Precept, and Practice concerning PrayAr. ^ Twelve Designs, with 

Illuminated Texts, m Plalif Roman Letters. " (53) 

Sacred Thoughts, in Verse. 12 Fidral Cards, with Dark Backgrounds. (24) 
Spiritual Songs for Littte Angers. Twelve* Hymns, on Cards, with Highly- 
decorated Borders on Gold Grounds. {54) 
The Good Shepherd and His Sheep. Twelve iSgripture Texts, on Floral 

Cards, with' Gold Repp Backgrounds. * . • * (46) 

Wordf^ of Christ. Twelve Sayings, of our Lord inscribed in plain readable 

■ characters, with Illuminated Borders and Initialst Size, 6^X4^ ins. (40) 

Wordf^ of Counsel, from 'the Sacred Scriptures, Illuminated oij Twelve Floral 

. Cards. • • . (34) 

SIXPENNY PACKETS. 

• • 

yeeE^ from the Bible. 'Twelve Monitory Texts on Cards, ydth Floral Borders 

and various Coloured Grounds; (32) 

Blessings of our Lord. Twelve Floral Cards on Black Grounds, with Verses 

from Holy Scripture. (52) 

Leaves from the Book of Life. Transcribed and Illuminated after the manner 

of Religious MSS. of the Fifteenth Century. (33) 

Mottoes for the Memory. Twelve Mottoes for the memory from Holy Writ, 

Illuminated on Floral Cards. (44) 

Sacred Texts from the Old Testament. On Twelve Floral Cards. (79) 

Sacred Texts from the New Testament. On Twelve Floral Cards. (80) 

Flowers of the Month. A set of Twelve Cards, printed in Gold and Colours, 

with appropriate Poetry and Descriptive Notes. In Wrapper. (81) 

Sayings of our Lord. Twelve Floral Cards on Black Grounds, with Verses 

from Holy Scripture. (51) 

The Apostles' Creed. A Packet of Twelve Highly-decorated Cards. (28) 

The Ten Commandments. Six Double Cards Illuminated. {30) 

The Lord's Prayer. A Packet of Twelve Highly-decorated Cards. (29) 

Holy Communion Cards. Twelve Cards in a Packet, beautifully Illuminated 

Borders on Gold Grounds, containing suitable Texts and Verses. (48) 

Watchwords from.Sb^pture for Christis^ "Wayfarers. Eighteen Floral Text 

Cards, on Dark-coloured Grounds. • - . (47) 

Helps Heavenward. Three dozei> FloraJ Reward Cards, with helping words 

frorti Scriptjire. * (26) 

Proverbs and Promi^s. Sunday Sdhool Card^. Eight Cards in a Packet, 

• Four simple Floral Designs t)n each. Thirty-two Texts, (55) 

^^ . 

POPULAR PACKETS OF TEMPERANCE CARDS. 
The Water Packet. A set of Twelve Cards, with Borders of Water Plants, &c., 

and Original Verses by S. C. Hall, F.S.A. Price i/-. (43) 

The Text Packet. Twelve Selections from Scripture, chosen for their bearing 

on Temperance. Beautifully Illuminated in Gold and Colours. Price 6d. (42) 

complete list of Marcus Ward^ Co.'s Publications post free on application. 
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